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Civil Government—Origin and Oblig:- 
tion. 


BY REV. W. H. COLLINS. 


Men were evidently constituted by the Cre- 
ator to live in society. Solitude is unnatural 
‘to man. Religious, and other fanatics submit 
to it for self-mortification and penance; soli- 
tude is also inflicted upon the criminai as a 
terrible penalty for crime, next in severity to 
the loss of life itself, but from it Nature shrinks 
with instinctive dread, nor can it long survive, 
God has distributed a sufficient number and 
variety of blessings upon the human family, 
even in our fallen state, to insure, if improved, 
great prosperity; but he has not bestowed these 
upon any one so as to render him independent 
of his fellows. He has given diversity of soil, 
minerals, fruits, tastes, talents, etc., etc., but 
they are so diversified as to render society 
necessary te make them available. The Bible 
the oldest and only authentic history of the 
early development of society, shows natural 
and inkerent diversity of tastes and preferments 
respecting human pursuits, by which a proper 
division of labor is secured and made easy, 
and each member of the human family, by 
means of society, is made possessor of the 
blessings of all. Thus, Cain was a farmer, Abel 
a keeper of sheep, Jubal a musician, Tubal 
Cain an artificer in brass and iron. 

So strongly do men’s instincts rebel against 
banishment from human society that they seek 
companionship with brutes and reptiles to meet 
the wants of their socia]. nature, when inflicted 
upon them. Thus Robinson Crusoe cultivated 








friendship with his dog, parrots and goats, till 
Providence substituted in their place the man 
Friday. The famous Baron Trenck made ac- 
quaintance in the solitude of his prison life, 
with mice and spiders, and to them became 
strongly attached, and reciprocal attachment 
greatly relieved the tedium of his confinement 
that was destroying his lifé.. 

The known liability of man to sickness, ac- 
cident, misfortune, and the infirmities of age 
renders society necessary, also, to meet his 
rational conceptions of his want and depend. 
ance. God has said, it is not good for man 
to be alone. Man cannot live out of society; 
if he attempts it, he lives only as an animal 
without civilization, science, art, literature, re- 
ligion, comfort or safety. Without it, he is Kt— 
tle better in condition or attainments than the 
brute. 

Society and universal liberty in a world like 
this are incompatible. If men live together 
where none are perfectly intelligent or good, 
and where most are the very reverse, there can 
be neither peace nor prosperity without sorhe 
common rules regulating their intercourse, de- 
priving each of a portion of his liberty to do 
as he pleases, and securing to him a fall equiv- 
alent in protection and other benefits of soci- 
ety in return. 

Rules, to be efficient, must emanate from a 
source embracing at once unerring wisdom and 
goodness, and indisputable authority; wisdom 
and goodness to inspire respect, confidence, 
and authority, and ability to command and 
enforce obedience. God alone possesses these . 
requisites for government. The laws and ' 
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government of men will possess them only as 
they are understood to be dictated and au- 
thorized by Him. Individuals may be favored 
for individual and specific purposes, with per- 
sonal communications of his will. In subordi. 
nate interests, his will may be inferred from his 
Providence. But the Bible is the only univer. 
gal public standard towhich all must conform 
to live within the limits of his approval. In 
the Bible a liberal allowance is made for the 
adaptation of many of the subordinate parts 
of government to the diversified condition of 
society by mediate instrumentalities, to which 
ére committed, to an extent, also its execution 
Of these mediate governmental institutions 
three only are divinely authorized. The fam. 
ily, the church, and the state or civil govern- 
ment. For each God has given laws. Each 
ba: its use in the Divine economy, and the his- 
tory of all ages shows the adaptation of each 
¢o a felt want of society, asin one form or an. 
other, they are everywhere respected and hav- 
survived all the changes and vicissitudes of hu. 
man society. Society has always been most 
advanced where these institutions have existed 
in closest conformity to the Divine Word, and 
the whole tide of human effort for its improve- 
ment has been confined to these divinely ap. 
pointed channels. The world has never derived 
any permanent advantage from any other, nor 
is it likely it ever will. LKvery human being 
owes his allegiance to the laws of these insti- 
tutions as he owes it to God. Not so much 
because they are founded in the wants of the 
buman race, as by the authority of God; 
not arbitrary authority but under the direction 
of his wisdom and love. The province of the 
family is mainly within the years of minority, 
for human interests specially private or social, 
The church was instituted and endowed for 
the promotion of man’s spiritual and religious 
interest, the primary interests of his being on 
earth. While the Civil Government is to take 
cognizance of the general temporal welfare of 
society, to throw such restraints upon men 
with respect to morals as is neeessary for the 
protection of each from the profligate, unjust, 
and vieious—preserve sacred, family ties anc 
telations, and protect-the church in her le- 








gitimate province of fully and successfully pro. 
muting the moral and spiritual interests of the 
world, by means of truth and love, 


The civil government constitutes the outer 
wall of human society, and may be regarded 
in respect to the family aid the church as more 
temporary but not less of divine authority. 

The christian is a subject of God—a volun- 
tary subject of God—an interested subject of 
God—for he is a child and an heir. The civil 
government or “powers that be,” being ordain- 
ed of God, the christian is to submit to, not 
for wrath but for conscicnce sake—not because 
compelled for a christian’s love to God and 
his creatures, should lead him to live far with- 
in the outer wall, not from a worldly policy, but 
from true allegiance to his Maker. Inspira- 
tion teaches that “whosever will not do the 
law of his God, upon him judgment is to be 
executed s»eedily, whether it be unto death, 
banishment, imprisonment or confiscation of 
goods.” Ez, Tc., 25v. Whosoever, therefore, 
resisteth power, resisteth the ordinance of God, 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation.” Rom. 13c., 2d v. A christian 
sustains the relation of subject to the civil 
government where it exists as truly and for 
the sam? reason as to the family relations 
or the church, It is “the or dinance of 
God.” 

Ged being the only true authority for the 
formation and maintenance of civil government, 
and the scriptures the only tangible exponent 
»f that authority, they must of necessity fix the 

vuter limits of its power over the subject. Civil 
zovernment being the instrument of God to 
nan for good, cannot, legitimately intervene 
‘etween h'm and his Maker. Whenever it 
loes, it transcends its power, defeats the ends 
f its institution, and renders itself nugatory, 
y violating the authority by which it 
has its existence, Such are the deeisions 
of common sense, and they are sustained by ap- 
roved scripture example, Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, made an image of gold 
more than one hundred feet high and ten feet 
»road, placed it in the plain of Dura, and with 
the concurrence of all his court and officers 
of his Kingdom, commanded all within his 
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realm to worship it. when music sounded, one 
pain of being cast into a fiery furnace. To 
bave complied, would have been a violation of 
the second commandment. Human authori- 
ty was clearly arrayed against the Divine — 
The Hebrew children refused obedience, and 
God, by a miracle, interposed to justify and 
protect them. 

Darius, the Mede, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of his presidents, governors, princes, 
counselers and captains, forbade the petition- 
ing of any God or man for thirty days, under 
the penalty of being thrown into the lien’s den. 
To have complied would have been a violation 
of the first commandment. Daniel, though 
first president over one hundred and twenty 
princes, refused, and three times in a day, 
opened his windows,prayed aloud to the God of 
heaven, and God miraculously delivered and 
justified him. 

When the rulers, elders, and scribes, with 
the high priests forbade Peter and John to 
preach the gospel, it would have been a vio. 
lation of Christ’s plain command in the great 
eommission to have complied. They diso- 
beyed, saying, “Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to harken unto you more than God, | 
judge ye. Wecan but speak the things we 
have seen and heard.” The Apostles, on 
another and similar occasion, said, “we ought 
to obey God rather than man,” a most self ev- 
ident truth. The Christian then owes allegiance 
to the civil government, bnt he owes a higher 
allegiance to God. When the civil govern- 
ment requires duties plainly conflicting with 
God's commands, God’s authority being supe- 
rior, must have precedent. The command 
itself is treason against God and can have no 
moral obligation upon the subject, as no pow- 
er can be superior to that by which it exists. 





The now great poet, Alexander Smith, is 
constantly winning fresh laurels and encomi- 
ams. His poem called “The Poet's Mind,” is 


remarkable for its beauty: 
A Poet must ere long arise, 
And with a regal seng sun-crown this age, 
As a saint's head is with a halo crowned;— 
One who shall hallow poetry to God 
And to its own high usesfor Poetry is 
The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride ;— 








One who shall fervent grasp the sword of song 

As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade, 

To find the quickest passage to the beart. 

A mighty Poet whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times 

In the ripe full blown season of his soul, 

He shall go forward in his spirits strengih, 

And grapple with the quesiions of all time, 

And wring from theiti their meanings. As King Sax 
Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this Poet king 

Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 

To tell him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love— 
Loving mankind, not people's. As the lake 
Reflects the Hower, tree, rock, and bending Heaven, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young spring breathes with living breath 
On a dead branch, till it sprouis fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 
Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty 
And Poetry forever like the scars. 


We make another glorious extract on Books: 


Books written when the soul is at spring-tide, 
Whenli. is laden like a groaning sky, 
Before a thunder storm, are power and gladness, 
Aud majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
As tempests seize the ships, and bear him on 
With a wild joy. Some books are drenched sands 
On which a great soul's wealth lies all in heaps 
Like a wretched argosy. What power in books f 
They mingle gloom and splendor, as I've oft, 
In thund'rous sunsets, seen the thunder-piles 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercest glory-rents. 
They awe me to my knees, as if I s:00d 
In presence of a king. They give me tears ; 
Such tears as Eve's fair daughters shed, 
When first they clasped a 8on of God all bright 
With burning plumes and splendors of the sky, 
In zoning heaven of their milky arms. 
How few read books aright ! most souls are shut 
By sense from grandetir, as a man who snores, 
Night-capped and wrapped in a blanket to the nos#, 
Is shut out from the night, which, like a sea, 
Breaketh forever on a strand of stars. 


Vegetation of the Frozen Regions. 
The following extract is from Seaman's 
“Botany of the voyage of H. M. ship Her- 
ald, under the command of Capt. Kellet,” in 
search for Sir John Franklin. The account 
of the remarkable phenomena exhibited in 
those icy regions, will be fodnd new and in- 
teresting : 

“The soil is always found frozen, and mere- 
ly thaws during the summer a few feet below 
the surface. But the thawing is by no means 
uniform. In peat it extends not more than 








two feet, while in otber formations, especially 
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in sand or gravel, the ground is free frc m frost 
to the deapth of nearly a fathom, showing that 
sand is a better conductor of heat than peat 
or clay, and corroborating the observations of 
the accurate J. D. Hooker, who, after a series 
of experiments in India, arrived at the same 
conclusion. The roots of the plants, even 
those of the shrubs and trees, do not penetrate 
into the frozen subsoil. On reaching it, they 
recoil as if they touched upon a rock, through 
which no passage could be forced. 

“Tt may be surprising to behold a vegeta- 
tion flourishing under such circumstances, ex- 
isting independent, it would seem, of terres- 
trial heat. But surprise is changed into 
amazement, on visiting Kotzebue Sound, where 
on the tops of icebergs, herbs and shrubs are 
thriving with a luxriance only equalled in more 
favored climes. There, from Elephant to Esh- 
holts Point, is a series of cliffs from 70 to 90 
feet high, which present some striking illus- 
trations of the manner in which Artic plants 
grow. Three distinct layers compose these 
cliff%. The lower, as far asit can be seen 
above the ground, is ice, and from twenty to 
fifty feet high. The central is clay, varying 
in thickness from two to twenty feet, and 
heing intermingled with remains of fossil ele- 
phants, horses, deer and musk oxen. The clay 
is covered by peat, the third layer, bearing the 
vevetation, to which it owes its existence.— 
Every year, during July, August and Sep- 
tember, masses of ice melt, by which the up- 
petmost layers are deprived of support and 
tumble down. A complete chaos is thus ere- 
ated. Ice, plants, bones, peat, ard clay are 
mixed in the most disorderly manner. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a more “grotesqu 
aspect. Here are seen pieces still covered 
with lichens and mosses, there a shoal of earth 
with bunches of willows; at one place a lump 
of clay with senecios and polygonums, at 
another the remnants of the mammoth, tufts 
of hair and other substances which are ev:- 
dently decomposed animal matter. The foot 
frequently stumbles over osteological remains- 
some elephant’s tusks, measuring as much as 
‘twelve feet inlength and weighing more than 
two hundred and forty pounds. Nor is the 
formation confined to Eshholt Bay. It is ob- 








served in various parts of Kotzebue Sound, on 
the river Auckland, and in other localities, 
making it probable that a great portion of 
North America is under a solid mass of ice. 
With such facts before us, we acknowledge 
that terrestrial heat excercises but a limited 
and indirect influence upon vegetable life, and 


.that to the solar rays we are mainly indebted 


for the existense of those forms which clothe 
with verdure the surface of our plaaet. 

“A curious fact is stated respecting the 
condition of the vegetable world during the 
long days of the Arctic summer. Although 
the sun never sets while it lasts, plants make 
no mistake about the theme, when, if it be not 
night, it ought to be; but regularly, as the eve- 
ping hours approach, and when a midnight 
sun is several degrees above the horizon, droop 
their leaves, and sleep even as they do at sun 
set in more favored climes. ‘If man,’ observes 
Mr. Seamen, ‘should ever reach the Pole, 
and be undecided which way to turn, when 
his compass has become sluggish, his time 
piece out of order, the plants which he may 
happen to meet will show him the way.— 
Their sleepmg leaves will tell him that mid- 
night is at hand, and at that time the sun is 


standing in the north.” 





Prayer. 


Prayer is the incense of the soul, 
The odor of the flower; 

And rises as the waters roll, 
To God's controlling power ! 

Within the soul there would not be 
This infinite desire 

To whisper thoughts in prayer to Thee, 
Hadst thou not lit the fire. 


Prayer is the spirit speaking truth 
To thee whose love divine 

Steals gently down like dew to soothe, 
Or like the sunbeams shine. 

For, in the humblest soul that lives, 
As in the lowliest flower, 

The dew-drop back his image gives, 
The sovt reflects his power. 


At night, when all is hushed and still, 
And e’en soft echo sleeps, 

A still, small voice doth o'er me thrill, 
And to each heart-throb leaps ; 

It is the spirit pulse which beats 
Forever deep and true ! 

The atom with its author meets, 
As sunlight greets the dew. 
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For the Literary Miscellany. 
Unwritten Music. 


How much unwritten music can we find in 
nature’s book; music in the low sigh of the 
wind, in the dash of the free waters, and in the 
hum of the insect; sweet, soul subduing music 
in the wild warble of the autumnal bird. When 
nature is just awakening to renewed life, the 
thousand tones which, to afpractised ear, tell of 
coming morn, are replete with melody. There 
is music in the hum of the bee, sipping the 
sweets of every flower; in the song of the 
grasshopper, in the lowing of kine, and the 
bleating of flocks. There are a thousand 
chords in the spirit’s harp that are attuned 
most sweetly by nature. A sweet minstrel is 
she. I love the fervid heat of the noonday 
sun, a day in “leafy June,” when man and beast 
seek alike the cooling shade. Listen, then, for 
at that hour there are many sweet tones that 
meet the ear; but you must listen intently, or 
those low tones are lost. The south wind 
steals o’er us so gently, scarcely lifting the 
bright green leaves, as if fearful of making a 
discordant note where all is harmony; yet its 
softest whisperings are sweet to the soul, and 
I have awaited its coming in the pine wood 
anxiously. I love the babblings of the brook, 
asit dances on to its ocean-bed in the deep 
muttering of the far off thunder, the roar of 
the tempest, the noise “old ocean” makes when 
he “clothes himself with strength, as with a 
garment, and raises his crested waves even to 
the battlements” of Heaven. Are there not 
strains that fill the impassioned soul with unut- 
terable feelings, in the wild war of the ele- 
ments; when the whole space of ether is filled 
with angry clouds, and the tremendous roar of 
“Heaven’s artillery” is heard! As dewy eve 
comes on, she brings with her melody of a pe- 
culiar kind. The closing of flower-petals, 
which all the day wooed the embrace of the 
sun’s warm ray, the falling of dews blended 
with many low, sweet tones soothe with their 
gentle influence the care-stricken and subdued 
spirit of man. Oh, there is music’ in every- 
thing. I would say with another, that “music 
is the voice of Heaven, and poetry the lan- 
guage.” The harp of nature has no discords; 








they are made only, by the sinful passions, the 
unholy aspirations of man. 


O hie with me to the summer’s wood, 
O hie with me away, 

There's music for us in the dark, cool shade, 
E’en the wild bird's tender lay. 


The gentle zephyrs are lightly lifting 
The Laburnum’s golden hair, 

And the south wind too, with its low, sad tone, 
Is ling’ ring for us there. 


Then hie with me to the summer’s wood, 
Then hie with me away, 
Together we'll list in the summer’s wood, 
To nature's tuneful lay. 
M. M. 8. 





Beauty 1n Sorrow.—A beautiful face is 
never more beautiful than in the hour that 
follows the bitter moment when tears, drawn 
forth by the loss of heart, have passed over it; 
for in the hour of bitterness“itself, the griev- 
ing beauty would probably excite our sorrow 
and sympathy too much. 





For the Literary Miscellany. 
The West. 


The classical student knows well the histo- 
ry of the Trojan hero, who, with a few faith- 
ful companions, bearing on his shoulder his 
aged father, and in his hands his country’s 
gods, was inspired and encouraged by the 
hope of finding a country unknown and dis- 
tant, where, secure from enemies, he might 
found a nation; recognizing himself as the 
instrument for accomplishing what Jupiter, 
“Pater hominum et deorum,” had declared:— 
“The time shall come in revolving years when 
the Roman nation shall enslave the roya 
house of Achilles, and shall rule the conquered 
Greeks. A Trojan Cesar shall be born from 
illustrious parents, whose fame shall be limited 
only by the stars. You shall hereafter receive 
him laden with the spoils of the East. The 
iron ages shall grow mild—the fidelity of for- 
mer times shall return. Religion shall conse- 
crate anew her altars, while the gates of war, 
fast bound with iron, shall be closed.” 

With what interest do we read of the hero- 
ic deeds of that band of adventurers, immor* 
talized by the Mantuan bard—the perils of the 
hero ; his manly fortitude exhibitidg even a 











a THE WEST. 
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holy resignation to the stern demands of fate, 
yet meeting all with a courage and determin- 
ation that quailed not though Neptune shook 
the ocean—his kingdom, though Jove hurled 
his thunder-bolts thick and fast around him.— 
He sought a Hesperia—“est Jocus Hesperi- 
am Gruii dicunt”—whose fertile vales. green 
hill-sides and receding shores seemed even to 
flee his approach. Thus does it seem that 
man has ever sought a West—yes, ever since 
the time when the race, endeavoring to enter 
Heaven by means of their own skill, were sep- 
arated on the plains of Shinar, and went out 
therefrom to possess the new earth. We now 
speak of the whites, for vain would be the at- 
tempt to show how this new worl! become 
peopled by the Aborigines, or to investigate 
the charactea and condition of an earlier race- 
whose existence is known only by the mute 
monumental records of their skill with which 
our country abounds. “It seems that the 
white has been the only race characterized by 
& desire for discovery; the only one that, des- 
pising obstacles, hunts out new and distant 
lands, and even a new world. After having 
peopled Western Asia, impelled by an ardent 
desire for further discoveries,they chose Europe 
as their field of action, and the sun for their 
guide, and after many centuries moved on to 
the Atlantic as the boundary of their pro- 
gress.” 

Still young in the art of navigation, scarce- 
ly venturing to cross their own inland seas, 
they stood,on that Western shore, viewing the 
ocean before them agman views the unknown 
future of his existence. Vague, indeed, were 
the ideas of a land beyond the limits of his 
vision, so far away as to dare his will, hither- 
to inlonitable. There was speculation, it is 
true, but centuries passed ere an idea, well 
enough defined to warrant a trial, was enter- 
tained. Europe was to them the worid, and 
they had well-nigh learned to be content in 
auch belief, when Columbus announced as a 
problem for solution, the proposition that, far 
across the waters, there was indeed a conti- 
tinent; and we may imagine the surprise with 
which the announcement was received. 

However doubted and even ridiculed by oth- 


ers, to his mind it seemed a warrantable suppo- 
sition and as he continued the investigation of 
the subject, instead of an idea merely, vague 
at first, it became a reality, influencing him to 
act as definitely, and to expect success as con- 
fidently as though standing on some cliff of 
Europe’s Western shore,his circle of vision had 
been enlarged from sixty to six thousand 
miles, revealing the land of his hopes, its no- 
ble rivers, its fertile sierras and inlund seas, of- 
fering a new and almost boundless field fur hu- 
mun effort and progression. Impressed with 
the reasonableness, the truth of his theory, no 
ery of “speculation” or “enthusiasm” could for 
a moment drive hope from his mind, or cause 
to falter the scientific faith, strong in which he 
triumphed over every difficulty, and whose 
kindly light shown full into his heart, cheer- 
ing und inviting him on through every danger 
of his toilsome way. Though near four bun- 
dred years have passed, we can but share 
the joyous feeling of that hitherto doubting 
and discouraged band of men, whom naught 
but the power of a master-spirit had saved 
fion destruction, when, rising on a night of 
sorrow, the sorrow of utter hopelessness—the 
morning sun revealed'the new world—the great 
truth which they sought—the reality which 
though so stupenduous, had so long evaded 
them. 

Not less interested are we in that other band 
of men, who, one hundred and twenty-eight 
years thereafter landed on Old Plymouth Rock, 
which they found firm as their own hearts. 

The May Flower, like the vessel which 5000 
years before floated o’er a ruined world, bore 
a precious burden—the last hope of humani- 
ty—a band of fearless heart and of iron will, 
who, strong in the right, and through faith in 
in a living God, found here what had never 
yet been theirs—ivil and religious freedom.— 
We admire, we revere them—muaster spirits 
every one. Call them poor, call them unlet 
tered if you will, still they were men of whose 
equals few ages may boast. And the succesg 
of this one nation in all that pertains to human 
happiness and improvement, is but the unfold- 
ing and development of the great central idea 








by which they were influenced to leave home 
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and native land; all that is sacred to the pat- 
riot, all that is consecrated hy the memory or 
dear to the heart. Their moral courage, the 
most sublime when, in real danger they the 
most needed its influence; their exalted and 
expanded plan of education, though educated, 
themselves, only in the school of experience, 
whose books are men; whose lessons are read 
from the human heart, and are not found in 
the close study, but in the associations of life; 
their liberal views, though belonging to that 
class of men who were, and are still too often 
branded as bigots, because strenuous for, and 
rigid in adherence to the truth: these claim 
eur admiration. Let the memory of those 
Pilgrim Fathers be ever fresh, ever sacred.— 
It shall be so. Never shall it pass from the 
hearts of American citizens, till hatred shall 
take the place of love for the institutions they 
have planted in this soil, which, made sacred 





by the blood of American patriots from that 
time till this, and nourished by the consecrated ; 
effort of millions have become like a mighty 
tree, under whose far-reaching branches the 
oppressed of earth may repose. 





Europe, though pre-eminently rich in natu- 
ral resources, had become in its every part the | 
home of oppression and of poverty; the dwel- | 
ling-place of crime; the habitation of woe | 
The products of her rich fields but strength- 
ened the power of the tyrani. The energies 
of the masses were centred on, and their pow- 
er directed by the aggrandizement of the few. 

Under the action of the evil-minded, and 


deprived of rightgoverning motives, as well as | 
encouragement to do right, her nations had | 


become masses of moral impurity—vast ma- 
chines, possessing, it is trae, power incalcula 
ble, but all perverted. ‘The frightful pestilen- 
ces and the destructive wars, which from time 
to time decimated her population. were appro- 
priaie symbols of the moral disease, and the 
wasting victories of wrong principle, which 
were continually operating on the minds of the 
Many as well as the few, eradicating every 
pure sentiment, checking every noble aspira- 
tion, and causing distrustfulness of the power 
with which the Almighty had endowed them. 








The subject of despotism, had wished in vain 


for a spot to which he might escape an enjoy 


the great rights, the knowledge of which ages 
of oppression had not sufficed to destroy — 
Should he turn his steps to the East? There 
was the land which the Saviour trod; but O, 
how changed! The very streets which had 
been consecrated by his daily presence, had 
become channels of blood—perchance the very 
garden where He prayed and wept was cov- 
ered by the bodies of those who madly fought 
for the possession of his sepulchre. 

In the land where the great reform of the 
race begun there was no hope. He viewed the 
dome of his own native sky, and wept to think 
that under its broad expanse, there was not 
one spot where the weary might rest. He 
looked Westward. The boundless view told 
of liberty. He might look in hope, but"hope 
was lost in uncertaintv. Yet the design of the 
infinite was soon to be fulfilled. Already was 
the link forged which, occupying its appropri- 
ate place in the chain of human destiny, would 
unite the past to that which was to come; mar 
hing the past valuable for its lessons of wisdom 
and the present, by reason ofits intimate con- 
nection with the future. 

Chained in the walls of a Roman convent, 
was the key which could alone unlock the ha- 
man heart—which could alune open the soul, 
and admit the -unlight of Heaven—religious 
faith. The voice of God speaking through 
his word, so strangely—to human perception 
preserved amid the vicissitudes of the race 
was the only one which could effectually say 
to the troubled sea of humanity, “Peace, be 
still.” It would be interestmg, doubtless, to 
speak of the means by which the people were 
prepared to experience and to profit by the 
changes which took place. But it belongs 
not properly to our subject, The church hav- 
ing long since departed from her primitive rim 
plicity fell by her own weight— he weight of 
extravagances and evils with which centuries of 
wrong motive and wrong action had burdened 
her. The clarion vvice of Martin Luther 
aroused the people to a sense of their rights, 
their duties and their responsibilitics. ‘That 
voice proclaimed Religions Liberty, and this 
once enjoyed, civil liberty soon followed. That. 
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voice told ofa higher rule than that of earthly 
priest or potentate, and of a power more effect- 
ual than brute force. The being was God. The 
power was inherent in humanity — it existed in 
every member of the race, whether exhtbited in 
the efforts and results of an enlightened and uni- 
ted public opinion, or whether in the charac- 
ter‘and actions of individuals. In the multi- 
plicity of outward forms and ceremonies the 
unseen God had been forgotten. In the too 
frequent use of his physical, s:an’s moral pow- 
er had been neglected, and the intellectual was 
useful only so far as it might be essential to 
personal aggrandizement. Yet even the radi- 
cal changes then brought about might have 
been ineffectual—the appreciation of power 
and sense of right—had there been no new 
field provided for the development and use of 
powers thus brought into action. 

Though the mass, as regards numbers, was 
moved, the power which had always controlled, 
still existed, with the same capabilities of ac- 
tion. The same potent voice would soon say 
again to the people, though perhaps in a differ- 
ent tone, “Thus far may’st thou go, and no 
farther.” 

But lo! a star of hope rises in the West; 
not a star of hope alone, hutasun of reality, 
In the discovery of this; continent how fully 
was realized the fulfillment of the desire for a 
place where man could be man; where, in the 
enjoyment of political, religious, yes, and of 
social privileges—he could occupy the high 
position in which his Creator at first placed 
him, “alittle lower than the angels.” We have 
been thus particular with reference to the con- 
dition of the Old World, at the time of the 
settlement of America, because, by it was 
shown the true position which our country 
then assumed, and has since occupied. True, 
there has been progress in Europe—every year 
has furnished evidences of it—the sciences and 
arts, and though not to so great an extent, 
their civil institutions and the social relations of 
certain portions ofsociety have advanced, lite- 
rature receiving light from revelation has in 
many portions become what it should be, Yet 
among the masses reform has been slow. They 
desire Republicanism, but have repeatedly 
shown themselves unable, once possessing, to 








make it permanent; and we are in doubt wheth- 
er to-day, the cause of liberty is, in reali;y far- 
ther advanced in the continent ef Europe, than 
when on the morning of the 15th of June, 1815, 
Napoleon marshalled his thousands on the 
plains of Waterloo. Is it too much to repeat 
what has been said, “Napoleon fought the bat- 
tle of freedom, when fighting for himself, and 
when he fell, freedom fell with him ?” Let the 
facts of the cas2 speak. Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, yes, and France, have all been betrayed 
since that time. Perhaps Robert Hall was 
not far from the truth when he said, on hear 
ing of Waterleo, “the hands on the dial-plate 
of freedom have been set back half a century.” 
“Never had absolutism sueh a lease on the 
souls of men, as since that time, for never wag 
tyranny so utter, in any age so enlightened.” 

Let it be no apology for slavery, but it is a 
significant fact, for fact it is, that at this day 
the negro race of our country, though the ma- 
jority are enslaved—though suffering wrongs 
of an outrageous character—a‘race that has 
been transplanted from barbarism—that these 
five and a half millions embody a mass of mor. 
al and intellectual power, which will compare 
favorably with the middle and lower classes of 
many European countries. 

The origin and progress of our government 
are without a parallel in the world’s history. 
Before its establishment and suceess, the histo- 
ry of the greater portions of earth was the 
history of a few individuals, in whose prosper- 
ity a nation rejoiced—with whom, it fell. The 
discevery of our continent marks the com- 
mencement of a new historie era. 

That America wassettled under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, is very evident, Her 
richest portions weve visited by English who 
were then the farthest advanced of any Euro- 
pean nation. It has been remarked, and it is 
worthy the attention of any who would study 
well the events of the last 400 years, that “had 
it been settled a century earlier, the feudal 
system as it existed, would have been entailed 
also on it,” and America, instead of exhibiting 
as she does, the most complete condition of 
moral, political and social existence, would, be- 
yond a doubt, be as degraded as are the coun- 
tries where that system once flourished. 
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The situation of our continent, isolated as 
it is from the influences of the Old World—the 
priceless value of its natural resources, wheth- 
er in the mineral the vegetable, or thea inal 
kingdom—its wild mountain ranges, and in 
contrast its fertile plains, its inland seas and 
mighty rivers, grand perrennial fountains of 
health as well as of wealth; all these con- 
spire to make it the aypropriate home of en- 
terprise, the fostering-place of science and art 
—in fact the stage for the working out of the 
drama of human existence—the land which 
shall reflect the meridian brightness of the 
millennial day, whose morning star shone o’er 
the plains of Judea. 

Here may the geologist pass his life in re- 
searches, and still say, “my work is scarce be- 
gun.” Here may the antiquarian interest him- 
self and the world in the examination of the 
monuments of an age, past and well nigh un- 
known. Here may the botanist find new beau- 
ties in the department which he loves. Here 
may the poet and the philosopher, the roman- 
cer as well as the historian; the painter, alike 
with the sculptor; the man of books, and the 
man of saws and axes, all find a sphere of ac- 
tion for the complete development and action 
of every power. 

A great element of our success is the love 
for our institutions, to which no American cit- 
izen is a stranger. Says a foreign writer, “The 
American commonwealth consists of a com- 
munity of reason and good sense—its empire 
is therefore the largest, and its basis the most 
unalterable, on which the prosperity of a peo- 
ple was ever established.” In our reverence 
for the foundation of our government, we 
transfer to it most of our local attachment, 
love of country, and those generous sentiments 
which the contemplation of the gigantic scene- 
ry by which we are surrounded js calculated to 
inspire. Individual is lost in the national will 
—cvery power is subservient to the national 
good. This being the case, each citizen is 
bound by every consideration, those of a self- 
interest, as well as those of a higher character, 
to exalt the standard of government; to seek 
for those elements alone which tend both to 
the interest of the nation, and at the same time 








to that of her subjects. Here then, is a mu- 
tual interest. Acting truly and justly with re- 
spect to it, permanence is sccured to the gov- 
ernment—happiness to the citizens. 


The influence of the christian religion here 
must be regarded as of prime importance in 
an analysis of our national life. Nowhere has 
christianity, during the past two centuries 
gained such conquests as here; nowhere else 
has it been independent of the state. It has 
shown its ability, not only to stand alone, but 
also to walk smartly; while in those countries 
where church and state are united, they have 
been a mutual hindrance, and an effectual bar- 
rier to all permanent progress. More than 
this. Religion has contended single handed 
and alone, and successfully, with ignorance, 
with superstition, with bigotry—need we say 
with infidelity—and yet has moved on its way 
keeping pace with, yesin advance of allother 
improvement. It has controlled the intellec- 
tual power of this people, sanctifying thought, 
word and action, influencing each individual 
member as a separate and essential power,and 
binding all into a harmonious unit of influence, 
a vast potentiality whose every right effort 
must be crowned with’success. Its influence 
is everywhere, like the atmosphere, unseen, but 
not unfelt; intangible, yet powerful; in whose 
absence man would lack the great essential el- 
ement of life and power. Is it not significant 
that, coincident with our national prosperity, 
we realize a higter condition of morals, as well 
as a higher standard of moral action? Let it 
not be understood that we regard the progress 
of christian principles here as the consequence, 
nor merely as the attendant of progress in 
other respects, but as the precursor, the life- 
spring of all other progress. Viewing the 
subject in this light, we may quote the words 
of a late writer, that “Christianity has increas- 
ed more rapidly here than in any other part 
of the world, and there are more christians now 
jn the United States, and more efforts are here 
made for the evangelization of the world, than 
jn any other nation under Heaven.” This is 
the pride of our country—this makes us pre- 
eminent. This is the great light whose far-off 
shining most of all engages the attention, and 
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{t is the life-giving principle of our nation. 

The position we occupy in the educational 
cause is worthy our attention. We are not 
yet eminent as a nation, for scholars of the 
highest class. For this there is a reoson. We 
have neither possessed the means, not have we 
the age of those nations over whom a thou- 
sand winters have passed, and which have be- 
come the store-honse of every precious sheaf 
taken from the past. To these justly belong 
the honor of rescuing and preserving from ob- 
livion, as well as the benefit of using the rec- 
ords of mind which alone tell of the glory of 
nations long since passed away. 

[ CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 





The Early Discovery and Exploration of 
America. 
BY T. bb. W. 


In the time of the ancients, the world was 
regarded as one vast plain, encompassed on 
either side by great and impassable oceans, 
whose swelling waves bounded the confines of 
the known earth, of which Western Asia and 
Southern Europe were the most enlightened 
and civilized parts; while the rest of the 
world was left in a state of uncultivated bar- 
barism. It is true that sometimes h rdes of 
fierce savages came sweeping down from the 
desolate regions of the frozen North, devas- 
tating the countries through which they past, 
and overturning the old systems of govern- 
ment, in their wild forays. But those inroads 
lasted but for a short time, and when they de- 
parted, and again betook themselves to their 
dreary deserts in the North, the nations which 
they had visited, once more revived and as- 
sumed their former positions. Persia and 
India were opened to the adventurous Greeks, 
by the conquests of Alexander, und those 
rich climes hecame - objects of commerce for 
the more energetic nations, who transported 
from thence fine silks and other luxurious pro- 
ductions, to fill the marts of their own lands. 
Although the spirit of curiosity, even then, 
prompted many adventurers to penetrate to 
the remote countries in Asia and Africa yet 


| lay in the upper part of Europe, inhabited 
by rude and warlike tribes, who were continu- 
ally journeying from place to place, but who 
were the progenitors of the now mightiest 
nations of the globe. After the fall of the 
gigantic structure of the Roman Enpire, 
‘under the irruptions of the vast hordes of 
' Goths and Vandals, who levelled nearly all of 
, its ancient monuments of magnificence and 
| grandeur, and against whose might the fe..ble 
force of the degenerate Emperors could af 
_ ford no effectual resistance, the world relapsed 
| into a state of ignorance and barbarixm. In 
the division of the spoils of the fallen Kim- 
pire many wars arose, and in the contentions 
between the various chieftains who were 
| striving for dominion, all the arts and sciences 
| of peace were lost. ‘The more powerful 
| princes lorded over those who were weaker 
| than themselves, while the masses of the peo- 
ple were purposely kept in a state of slavery 
and vassalage, denied every sign of freedom, 
bound to follow their masters, (the nobles 
who held fiefs under some reigning monarch,) 
to the fields of battle, and whose very lives 
were subject to the capricious will of some 
proud potentate, whose various castles, sit- 
uated on the tops of s me mountains, were 
the resorts of bold bands of freebvoters, who 
lived by plundering travellers and others who 
chanced to pass in their way. Superstition, 
anarchy, and war, for some centuries, which 
have been appropriately called the “Dark 
Ages,” held despotic sway over mankind. ‘The 
first efforts to renew learning, were made by 
two rival cities, situated on opposite siles of 
the Italian peninsula, Venice and Genoa, who, 
rising from out the oblivion and darkness that 
| taen clouded over the rest of the world, hav- 
ing obtained for themselves free governments, 
began to cultivate the arts and sciences, and 
with them came the riches and prosperity 
|which are always attendant upon com- 
| merce and navigation. Their ships soon be- 
gan to carry on an extensive trade with In- 
dia, throngh the Red Sea, and coasted along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, visiting 
| every port, till the frnits and luxuries of the 











| East were imported into the crowded marts 


little was known of the immense plains, which ‘of Venice and Genoa. The invention of the 
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compass, made in the latter city, in the year [| fore long some nations began to cherish the 
1302, guve a new advantage to the mariner, || arts of commerce and navigation, which they 
and enabled him to abandon the old method || saw would give to them new dominions, in- 
of coasting, aud to steer boldly out into the || crease their wealth and power, and set them 
ocean, far fron the sight of land, guided on || at a higher position in the councils of the 
his course by the fluctuations of the magnetic || earth. Numerous theories were then float- 
needle. Germany also was not much behind || ing before the public mind, as to the exis- 
the Italian « icies, and the port of Bruges em- || tence of new lands, with which the old world 
barked in an extensive trade, which soon || was unacquainted—most of them founded 
rendered it prosperous and wealthy. Thus, || upon mere fiction, or the tales and represen- 
those cities which patconized commerce and || tations of fictitious writers. Some naviga 
navigation, and rewarded the efforts of learned || tors believed that by sailing west they might 
men, gradually and surely increased in wealth || discover the fabulous island of Atlantise, sit- 
and power, and what was the consequence ? || uated in the middle of the ocean, and de- 
Natiuns found that it would increase their || scribed by one of the ancient authors. Oth- 
dominion, and give them a grevt advantage || ers thought that in the centre of Africa dwelt 
over tieir more unenlightened neighbors, and, || a christian potentate, called Prester John, 
therelure, several towns and cities situated on || whose sway extended over many tribes and 
the Atlantic coast formed themselves into a|| nations, who were his subjects. But by far 
combination for commercial purposes, which || the most credited of all these tales, was that 
afterwards attained great celebrity, under the || of a Venetian traveller, named Marco Polo 
name of the Hanseatic League. The print- || who, sometime before, 01 a mercantile expe- 
ing press was invented in Germany, in the || dition, had visited the rich realms of ‘Tartary 
sixteeuth century, and now valuable books, |} and China, and on his return had published a 
which before unly existed in manu.-cript, and || book, the main facts of which are now sup- 
were treasured up in old monwtzrics, or in || posed to be true, but which were embellished 
very rare and «xpeusive librarie-, were dis- || by a garnished account of the Oriental power, 
seminated among the public, and, consequent- |; and magnificence of the empires of “ Cathay,” 
ly, the masses of the people who could read || and “Magni,” and th egrandeur and poten 
(for reading was far from being as common || of the great Khan of Tartary, whose ce 
an accomplishment as it is now,) became in- || extended over a vast part of the continent of 
telligent and enlightened about things of || Asia. The story of the Venetian was so 
which they were before ignorant. But as || well carried out. that it produced a great ex- 
every great and good invention meets with || citement among some of the wild minds of 
some opposition to stay its course, so did || the day, and incited many adventurers with a 
printing. It encountered the most uncom- || spirit to penetrate those countries whose won- 
promising hatrid from bigotry, the printing || ders were so marvellously described. Having 
press was denounced as a vile instrument of || now given most of the opinions which were 
Satan, the translations of the philosophers || then prevalent, we will go on to trace the 
and Jearned men of the ancients, which were progress of Atlantic discovery. Prince 
then prevalent, were declared to be injurivus || Henry, of Portugal, wasa man who delighted 
to the laws of order and propriety, and were || in scientific pursuits, and whose mind was not 
forbidden to be read by the people. These || hemmed in by the narrow bigotry of the 
were the efforts of priesthood, to counterbal- || times in which he lived. He embraced with 
ance an invention which they saw would tend || pleasure all the new wonders of invention and 
to accelerate the progress of its downfall, and |/ learning ; he gathered around him all the 
whose object always has been, and always will || wise men of his own and other countries, and 
be to keep the masses in a state of ignorance, || consulted their opinions upon the various 
in order to make use of then as tools, in the || schemes he was about to undertake. He fitted 
consummation of their various schemes. Be- |! out fleets of exploration, and put them under 
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the command of able and experienced cap- 
tains, and under his auspices the coast of A fri- 
ca, which was before very little known, was 
explored and examined. In his desire to ad- 
vance his native country, he obtained from 
the Pope a bull, which granted to Portugal 
all the lands which might be discovered in the 
Atlantic ocean, thus shutting off all other na- 
tions from the possession of the prizes which 
might be secured by prosecuting the art of 
navigation,—for the Pope was then regarded 
as the arbiter of Kings. The island of Ma- 
deira, and, also, the Azores and the Canaries 
were discovered by the exertions of this great 
and good prince, who may be regarded as the 
first grand patron of maratime enterprise.— 
After his death the voyages of discovery 
were carried on by John Second; and 
after exploring the coast of Africa beyond 
the equator, Bartholomew Diaz, in the year 
1480, ventured as far south as the extremity 
of the continent, which he called “Stoney 
Cape,” but the king, appreciating the value of 
this discovery, and hoping that it might lead 
to greater, substituted the name of “ Cape of 
Good Hope.” 

We have now arrived at the period celebra- 
ted for the discovery of the American conti- 
nent, an event that will never be forgotten in 
the history of the world. Christopher Co- 
Jumbus was born at Genoa, in the year 1435, 
Although some biographers have attempted 
to make him out of a noble family, his father 
was an humble wool-dyer, who practised his 
trade with success, in his native city. Chris- 
topher was sent at an early age to the univer- 
sity of Pavia, where his favorite studies were 
said to be Mathematics, Astronomy, or As- 
trology, and Navigation. After leaving the 
University he made several voyages on the 
Mediterranean, among which was a warlike 
expedition to Naples, in which he eminently 
distinguished himself. After spending some 
time in sailing from place to place, he was in- 
duced, by some means, to settle in Lisbon, the 
capital of Portugal, where he was soon after 
married to a lady of that city. Columbus, 
while at Lisbon, devoted his mind to the stu- 
dy of Geography, in which he became very 
much interested. He paid much attention to 








the accounts of mariners who had returned 
from the expeditions of discovery, then car- 
ried on, and from their reports he first began 
to found his theory, that there was land west 
of any that had yet been discovered. He 
thought that by sailing Westward he would 
eventually reach those countries described by 
Marco Polo, and he was convinced that the 
earth was round, and that the inhabitants on 
either side of the globe stood with their feet 
towards each other. Wishing to prosecute 
his ideas, and being too poor to fit out an ex- 
pedition at his own expense, he applied to 
John, king of Portugal, for assistance. That 
monarch gave his proposition to a council of 
bishops and learned men for consideration, 
who, after much dispute, decided that the 
scheme offered by Columbus could not pro- 
duce any benefit to the kingdom of Portugsl. 
Thus rejected, he departed from Lisbon, and 
after sending his brother to lay his plan be- 
fore the court of England, which was then 
governed by Henry the Seventh, he repaired 
himself to seek assistance from Spain. Spain 
was then engaged in a war with the Moors, 
of Granada, and Columbus followed the 
court, over which Ferdinand and Isabella pre- 
sided, round from city to city, and was pre- 
sent at the taking of Granada. After many 
delays, at last, through the assistance of the 
queen, he was provided with three small cara- 
vels, the largest of which, called the Santa 
Maria, he commanded in person, while the 
other two were put under the guidance of 
Martin and Vincente Yanez Pinzon, two rich 
and hardy mariners, whom he had enlisted in 
his favor. He also was granted a commis- 
sion constituting him High Admiral, Gover- 
nor, and Viceroy for the crown, over all the 
lands he shouid discover. With the vessels 
above mentioned he departed on his hazard- 
ous expedition, from the port ‘of Palos, on 
the 3d of August, 1492, and in nine days 
reached the Canary island, where he tarried 
for some time, for repairs and to lay in provi- 
sions. After a long and tedious voyage of 
three months, during which the crew were 
once on the eve of mutiny, but were restrained 
by the firmness and dignified manner of Co- 
lumbus, land was at last seen by the Admi- 
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ral himself, on the evening of the 9th of Oc- 
tober, 1492. The green fields and luxurious 
woods, which spread out before the eyes of the 
Spaniards, enchanted their view, and those 
who had before ‘been most mutinous, cast 
themselves down at the feet of the Admiral, 
and begged his forgiveness for their trans- 
gressions, Columbus landed with his crew, 
and throwing himself upon the ground, gave 
praise to God, that his highest hopes were 
fulfilled, and that the objects of his thoughts 
and the aim of his desires had at last come to 
pass. He then erected a cross, and after tak- 
ing possession of the island, in the name of 
the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, all pre- 
sent took the oath of allegiance to him, as 
Admiral and Representative and Viceroy of 
the monarchs of Spain. The natives of the 
island, who had fled at the first approach of 
the strangers, now lingered at a distance, 
- viewing with the utmost curiosity the transac- 
tions which were taking place. ‘They were en- 
tirely naked, and of a complexion unknown to 
the Spaniards, and Columbus, thinking that 
he was in the country of India, gave them the 
name of Indians, which they have ever since 
retained. He then sailed for some time among 
the islands of the Bahama group, and discov- 
ered Hcyii and Cuba, the latter of which he 
at first thought to be a portion of the main 
land. The sailors saw that the natives wore 


small ornaments of gold about their persons, | 


and this inflamed their avarice, and they 
searched everywhere for the precious metal, 
but with very little success, obtaining only a 
few specimens to carry back with them. Af- 
ter exploring the islands for many weeks, Co- 
lumbus became anxious to carry the news of 
his great discovery to Spain, and accordingly 


turned his course homeward. On his arrival, 


he was received with great ceremony by the 
‘king and queen, seated in state upon their 
thrones. He gave glorious accounts of the 
beauty and fertility of the lands he had dis- 
covered, and the display of gold and fruits, and 
sight of the natives whom he had brought 
-back with him, excited the people to a great 
~-degree, and hundreds of adventurers, of every 

class, flocked to join his standard. 
In his second voyage Columbus took,with 








him a number of brave cavaliers, burning to 
gain glory in'the newly discovered lands, a 
company of eager adventurers, seeking for 
gold, and some devout priests, to convert the 
Indians. With these emigrants he formed a 
settlement, and built a fort and chapel on the 
island of Hispaniola. Columbus made a third 
voyage in 1498, in which he landed on the 
continent, at, or near the mouth of tke river 
Orinoco, in South America, but yet thought 
that he was sailing about the shores of India. 
The Spaniards ill requited the man to whom 
they owed the possession: of a vast empire, 
for on some frivolous charges brought against 
him by one who was envious of his fame, he 
was carried in chains to Spain, where, after 
being immured for several months in prison, 
he was liberated, after the accusations were 
found to be false. He died soon after, in 1506, 
in his 71st year, leaving behind him the ever- 
lasting glory and renown of the discoverer of 
the Western Continent. There has been ma- 
ny attempts to prove that America was dis- 
covered prior to the time of Columbus, by 
the Scandinavians, a nation of pirates, who 
took their origin in Norway and the bleak 
lands surrounding the Baltic sea, and who 
found their subsistence in plundering other 
countries. One of these bands had formed a 


settlement in Iceland, and it is stated that one #” 
of their ships, when out upon a marauding 


expedition, being driven by stormy weather 
and adverse winds, was cast upon an unknown 
land, which they found to be pleasant, covered 
with green woods, and abounding in a luxu- 
rious growth of wild grapes, from which cir- 
cumstance they gave the name of “ Vin Land.’ 
Their legends also say that several voyages 
were made to this land, and eventually a set- 
tlement was attempted, which, however, from 
some reason, failed. Although what we know 
on these points is not very satisfactory, it is 
yet probable that the Northmen, in one of 
their roving expeditions, may have touched on 
the coast of America, but being then in a 
barbarous state, as was then, (in the 11th 
eentury,) almost all Europe, their discovery 
conveyed no advantage to themselves, and 
the world remained in the same darkness es 
to the existence of a Western continentas be- 
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fore the event. But even admitting the truth 
of the discovery of the Northmen, it does not 
take away, in any manner, one beam from 
the halo of light that surrounds the immor- 
tal name of Columbus. 
Detrvit, July 1, 1851. 
[continvEn.] 


PRAYER. 


‘ Prayer is she » ul’s sincere d sire, 
Uuuttered of expresse '.’’ 

So sang Montgomery, in his inimitable ode 

on prayer, which gives expression to the work- 
ings of every pious soul. It has been said 
that a man who prays is incapable of wick- 
edness—the heart that communes with God, 
cannot,entertain impurity and uncharitable- 
ness. 
The most delightful, as well as profitable 
exercise of the pious mind, is private prayer. 
The deep thoughts—too deep for utterance— 
buried far down in the breast, the unspoken 
and unspeakable sympathies, and silent emo- 
tions, are in private prayer breathed out to 
the Being that alone understands them. 

There are heart-workings, soul-striving emo- 
tions, to which language gives no adequate 
expression, and sympathy, for which the soul 
yearns, incommunicable to material ears, but 
in silent aspirations rise to the “radiance 
ehamber” of Deity, in the form of prayer. 

The deepest, sweetest, holiest affections of 
the soul, the “inward work,” the “ transform- 
ing of the mind,” and the peace that “flows 
like a river,” are things to be felt, not seen or 
heard. (ne may pray publicly, like the Phari- 
sees of old to be seen of men, there may be 
much of ostentation in our public exercises 
of worship, but in “the secret place,” when 
we have “entered our closet and shut the 
door,” the world is shut out, and we are in 
the presence of God ; the soul is sincere—the 
heart is honest—the intention pure. 








“How we Pav.—A well known enonomist 
eays:. “We pay best, first, those who de- 
etroy us—generals ; second, those who cheat 
as—singers and musicians; and least of all, 
‘those who instruct us—authors, Schoolmas- 
ters, and editors. 








LAURA GOODWIN. 


BY MRS. ELE(TA M. SHELDON. 





CHAPTER f. 

“Rap, rap, “ap! Ah! there comes my rev- 
erend beau,” said Laura Goodwin, os she ran 
to the dressing-table, and began to brush back 
the clustering curls which, but a little while 
before, she had spent half an hour in arrang 
ing. 

“ How sadly you would regret the loss, 
should you be mistaken, and your ‘reverend 
beau,’ as you call him, prove to be the gay 
Arthur Everest, or some other gentleman who 
particularly admires curls,” remarked Laura's 
cousin, Emily, in whose room Laura passed 
every leisure moment. 

“No, no; I cannot be mistaken. Mr. Cur- 
tis always raps just so. Besides, I have dis 
carded Everest. There, 1 told you so,” she 
added, as the domestic summoned her to the 
parlor. 

“ Well, Laura, you have really succeeded in 
putting on a very demure look,” said Emily; 
“but permit me to add, you don’t look exact- 
ly like the beau ideal of a minister's wife.” 

“Oh! never fear, cousin mine . I would not 
win his heart if I could. So adieu for a time, 
ma chere amie,” and away tripped the gay 
girl. 

“ And you could not win him, if you would,” 
thought Emily, “when he becomes better ac- 
quainted with you; for what worthy minister 
of the gospel would marry a flirt?) That girl 
is a perfect enigma: generous and confiding, 
with a heart overflowing with kindly affections, 
yet so fond of admiration—so destitute of 
those principles of right and wrong, which 
should rule all our actions, that she does not 
hesitate to sacrifice the happiness of others at 
the shrine of her vanity.” 

The cousins were, in most respects, very 
unlike. Emily was the youngest; but early 
sorrow had chastened a mind naturally reflec- 
tive, and a sense of moral responsibility ruled 
all her actions. Herself sensitive in the ex- 
treme, she had learned to respect the feelings 
of others as she would have her own regard- 
ed; and while she fondly loved her cousin, 
shejooked with abhorrence upon the heartless 
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cheracter she was fast assuming. Yes! assum- 


ing; for Laura Goodwin was not yet the be- 
ing she seemed. She was a lovely, amiable, 
impulsive creature, possessing many, very 
many traits of character, which could not but 
win love and insure respect; yet dimming all 
these with the one great fault—excessive love 
of admiration! She was too high-spirited and 
impetuous to brook the control of her gentle 
mother; and too wayward and capricious to 
heed her admonitions, if they interfered with 
this darling object of her life. To be admir- 
ed, she would lose friends, grieve a mother’s 
heart, and trample in the dust the honorable 
and the true. 


One cold morning, a few weeks after the 
cal! of Mi. Curtis, the girls were left alone in 
the breakfast-room. Laura was listless and 
complaining, and Emily—-who had nearly re- 
covered from her indisposition, and was anx- 
ious to return home—sat gazing at the warm 
stove before her, as if abscrbed in contemplat- 
ing the beauty of its polished surface; now 
and then starting from her revery and glane- 
ing, uneasily, at the window, against which 
the storm and sleet were furiously driven. 

“Storm ! storm !” exclaimed Laura, rising 
from the sofa and going to the window, with a 
jerking, impatient step. “I never saw such 
weather. Not a single call shall we have to- 
day; and going out is impossible, and always 
will be, at this rate !” 

“Pehaps we might contrive to be happy at 
home, in spite of the weather,” said Emily; 
“though I confess I feel disappointed. You 
know how anxious I feel to see my own dear 
home again; and I fear this storm will detain 
me some days, as it will make the roads nearly 
impassable.” 

“Don’t go home, yet, dear coz,” pleaded 
Laura. “ Write to your father that you don’t 
want to come. To tell you the truth,” said she, 
changing her tone, “I don’t see how you can 
bear to live in that out-of-the-way place. I 
should die of ennui there, in a month, I do be- 
lieve. Do tell me how you contrive to spend 
your time ?—Receiving and returning calls, 
parties, et cetera, are things you do not dream 


of, I suppose 7” 
% 








“QO, not so bad as that,” replied Emily, 
laughing. “Our village is small and newly 
settled, to be sure; but we receive and return 
calls, and have parties, too !—and fashionable 
ones; for some of our ladies are from the city. 
But, Laura, our ladies, generally, «re rather 
fond of a stormy day.” 

“Fond of such a day as this ?” exclaimed 
Laura, in a half-mirthful, half-angry tone: 
“Emily you are jesting.” 

“No, I am not jesting; nor is it anything 
remarkable that ladies, who are obliged to be 
their own dress-makers, should rejoice in a day 
of uninterrupted quiet, now and then, for the 
prosecution of that very necessary, but not 
very agreeable branch of female industry.” 

“Pray, what do they do for bonnets?’ ask- 
ed Laura. “Are the ladies of your most de- 
lectable place of abode their own milliners, 
too?” 

“Certainly,” replied Emily, “ unless they are 
willing to wear the queerest looking hats im- 
aginable, or have, like myself, a kind friend in 
the city, who will send them per order, an ex- 
quisite chapeau a la mode whenever occasion 
requires.” 

“Now,” said Laura,—“ you have tried them 
both,—please tell me truly, do you like a vil- 
lage better than a city life?” 

“Yes, and no, will answer your question,” 
replied her cousin. 

“ Reasons why, if you please ?” 

“ Yes——because a village life is more quiet; 
the air is purer; one can look upon nature's 
face, which is always beautiful; aid the phys- 
ical being*will be developed and strengthened 
by the pure air, and the healthful exercise 
which employment brings. No—hbecause the 
moral atmosphere is tainted with the breath 
of scandal; and gossips will not rest till they 
find out, or think taey know, all the affairs of 
every family in the village.” 

“ But there are gossips in the city, also,” 
said Laura. 

“Trae,” replied Emily; “but city gossips 
are more polite. They donot find their way 
into your dressing-room, kitchen, and nursery; 
and when you have learned their character, 
you ean be engaged when thev ell; or if vour 
conscience permits, you may bid the servant 
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repeat the stereotyped falsehood—not at 
home !” 

The entrance of Mrs. Goodwin changed the 
conversation. When the girls agairi found 
éhemselves alone, Emily inquired what had 
become of Mr. Curtis. 

“ He is in town, I believe,” answeved Laura, 
indifferently. 

“He has become strangely neglectful, 
then,” remarked Emily. “Do tell me, coz, 
what is the reason he has left off calling— 
Has he proposed, and been rejected ?” 

“Proposed?-No! he never had a thought 
of love in his life,” replied Laura, her eyes 
flashing; “ but he made some remarks, during 
his last call, concerning frivolity and flirtation, 
that I thought were intended for me, and I 
gave him to understand that, hereafter, his 
calls could be dispensed with.” 

“ What did he say?” asked Emily. “Per- 
haps you misunderstood his meaning ?” 

“He said— Frivolity was unebecoming ra- 
tional and unaccountable creatures; and flir- 
tation one of the most culpable faults of which 
beings, akin to angels, could be guilty.” There 
was no misunderstanding him; for when I told 
him if he had reference to myself, his hints 
were too impolite to be acceptable, and, from 
henceforth his calls would not be agreeable, 
he immediately rose, saying, he had hoped to 
find himself mistaken; he had hoped I did not 
possess those traits; but it was evident, by the 
readiness with which I appropriated his re- 
marks, that his hastily formed opinions were 
too correct. He was sorry he had given of- 
fence; but the sentiments expressed were those 

.of his heart, and he could notretraet. ‘ Fare- 
well! Miss Goodwin,’ added he, ‘your happi- 
ness has become an object of, perhaps, too 
much interest to me! May God save you 
from the guilt of heartless coquetry !” 

A blush crimsoned Laura’s face at the com- 
mencement of her recital, which gradually fad- 
ed into a death-like pallor; and as she pro- 
nounced the last sentence, the tears filled her 
eyes, and her whole frame shovk with emo- 
tion. 

“There,” said she, with a hysterical laugh, 
“you know it all now. Did you ever hear of 
such impadence !” 











Emily hesitated a moment. She shrank 
from adding another pang to her cousin’s al- 
ready wounded feelings; but it might not be 
easy to broach the subject again, and she 
could not leave her without warning her of 
the consequences of her course. This thought 
decided her. 

“Mr. Curtis was not very flattering in his 
remarks, it is true,” said she “but excuse me, 
dear Laura, if I ask, was he not right? Is 
not your present course leading to a heart- 
lessness which you now despise? Are you 
not trifling with the very best feelings of hu- 
man natare? You did not believe yourself, 
when you told me, a day or two since, that 
your rejected suitors cared nothing for you— 
Think of Arthur Everest, Charles Stephens, 
and some others, whom I might name, and tell 
me if you have any right to trifle with their 
heart’s dearest affections? Forgive me, if I 
am severe; but I would save you from the un- 
availing regrets, that will be yours when the 
days of giddy girl-hood are past, if you persist 
in a course that will assuredly make you a fin- 
ished eoquette.” 

“O Emily! you are too severe,” said the 
blushing girl, her blae eyes again filling with 
tears; “I am not what you think me—not half 
so heartless. ButI will tell you what I 
scarcely dare own to myself. You know my 
excessive desire to be admired—yes, and 
loved too! Oh! what would I not give to 
possess the love of some noble and true heart! 
I often think, when I catch the admiring 
glance of some new beholder, that perhaps he 
possesses all the qualities that form the char- 
acter of my beau ideal. If advances are 
made, I cannot discourage them; and when, 
upon a better acquaintance, perhaps his affec- 


‘tions become enlisted, and I-begin to think I 


also love, some ‘fault of his will burst upon my 
view,.and dispel all my day-dreams of hap- 
piness. I discard one whom I cannot love, 
and am called a coquette; yet those who say I 
am heartless, know-nothing of the tears I 
shed, in secret for, those whose peace I have, 
at least for a time, destroyed.” 

~ But all have faults; and you do not expect 
your gude mon to be an exception, I suppose?” 
remgrked Emily. . 
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“O no! certainly not; but I wish him to ap- 
proach a little nearer perfection than any one 
I have yet found,” replied Laura. 

« Perhaps,” said her cousin gravely, “if you 
should scan your motives closely, you would 
find that ’tis not se much the lever’s faults, as 
a desire te be admired by the many, rather 
than to be loved by the one, that has influenc- 
ed you. Ido not doubt your wish to be 
truly loved, nor the anguish of spirit you feel, 
when, in the solitude of your own room, the 
image of each wronged one comes up before 
you; nor do I think you have been aware of 
the motives by which you have been actuat- 
ed. It is, indeed, a wise maa who krows 
himself. New, tell me you forgive me for 
speaking thus plainly, and we will leave this 
painful subject.” 

‘Forgive you Yes,” said Laura, wiping 
away her tears, “and with all my heart I thank 
you. You have told me nothing but the 
truth; but oh, such a picture! Well, kence- 
forth my motto must be, in the languege of 


Burns, 
«“ O wad some power the giftie gic us 
To see ourselves as ithers sce 0s.” 


A few days after this conversation, Emily 
bade adiea to her uncle’s family; and when 
Laura gave her the parting kiss, the tncon- 
strained tenderness of her farewell assured 
Emily, that @ faithfuleess which affection 
prompts, however deeply it may wowad, will 
be appreciated. 


CHAPTER If. 

A year passed away, and Laura Goodwin 
became the bride of the rich Mr. Moreton.— 
“Who is Mr. Moreten ?” asked Laura’s fash- 
ionable acquaintance. “He does not attend 
parties, nor places of public amusement: where 
did Miss Goodwin find him? He must be 
some old flame come to fulfil vows made in 
other days.” So said the world. 

The gay and happy Mrs. Moreton, as soon 
as the bridal festivities were over, departed 
with her husband to their new home in a distant 
town. On their way they spent a day or two 
at Plainville, where Emily resided. 

“Come and see us soon, dear Emily,” were 
Laura’s parting words to her cousin. 
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Late one afternoon, a few months after 
Laura had become settled in her new abede, a 
carriage drove up to the door. 

“Who can that be ?” said Laura, running to 
the window, and peeping out from behiad the 
curtain. One glance was enough. 

“QO, cousin Emily, I am se glad you have 
come,” said Laura, flingiag the hall door wide 
open. “Comein! Welcome! right welcome 
are you, to my heart and home! But why 
didn’t uncle and aunt come with you? Here, 
John,” said sh¢, to a servant, who was just 
ther cressing the other end of the hall, “ help 
the bey bring in that baggage; see the hor- 
ses preperly taken care of; and entertain the 
bey as well as if he were your brother. Now,” 
said she, turning to Kmily, whe had quietly 
seated herself in the parler, “now, cousin 
mine, I will show you te your room, and help 
you arrange your dress, for I want to talk to 
youall the time. And, catching up Emi’ y's. 
satchel, she ran up stairs so fast that the tired 
ginl who followed could scarcely keep within 
speaking distance of her conductress, “Here 
we are!—now let me assist you; for tea is al- 
most ready, and after that you may rest,” sail 
Laura, untying Emily’s bonnes. “O dear!’ 
there is Betty’s voice raised to the highest 
pitch—-Something is wrong, I dare say !—. 
And away ran the bustling housewife, leaving 
Emily to herself, who was not sorry to have « 
few moments quiet, in which to collect her. 
scattered senses; though.obliged, at the samc 
time, to perform her toilet duties. 

Scarcely had Emily completed her hasty 
arrangements, when the tea-bell rang. Laura 
met her at the foot of the stairs, and conduc- 
ted her into the tea-room, where she was cor- 
dially welcomed by Mr. Moreton. The hus- 
band of Laura was some years older than her- 
self. He was genteel in his deportment; yet a 
man of so féw words, that he would have been 
deemed unsocial, but for that engaging frank- 
ness of manner, which threw a charm over 
every act, and made one forget how few words 
he spoke. 

The tea hour passed pleasantly away, and 
Emily, complaining of fatigue, retired ‘early to 
her room. The day had been one of extreme 
heat, and now the evening was deliciously 
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cool. “Too beautiful for sleep,” thought 
Emily, as she paused a moment before the 
open window. Stepping back, she shaded 
her lamp, that she might not be seen by the 
passers by, and drawing an easy-chair to the 
window, sank down upon its luxurious cush- 
ions, and gave herself up to the delights of 
the hour. Far down in the west, the crescent 
moon appeared, almost enveloped in the azure 
star-bespangled curtains of the “stilly night.” 
Here, the habitations of men could be dis- 
cerned by the soft, uncertain light, and in the 
distance, the dim outline of a church spire, 
and the tall trees of an adjoining park, ap- 
peared like messengers from the spirit-land, 
pointing the way. to the regions of the blessed. 

“ Just so dimly do we mortals ‘discern the 
things that are eternal,” mused Emily. “We 
now ‘see as through a glass, darkly;’ but when 
the redeemed are called to their rest, ‘all 
things that are now hidden shall be revealed,’ 
and ‘they shall shine as those glorious stars 
in the kingdom of their Father.” Then came 
thoughts, tender thoughts, of the departed— 
“Do they see me now? Do the dear ones 
whom I so loved, and whose loss has thrown 
a shadow over my heart, do they watch my 
footsteps, and care for my well being! 0! is 
memory extinct in heaven ?” 


Her revery was broken by the sound of 
footsteps, and a strange mingling of voices.— 
Presently, she saw five or six person< ap- 
proaching the house—a light gleamed from 
the street door, and, a moment after, the -hum 
of voices assured her there was company in 
the parlor. 

“T am glad I have escaped the infliction of 
seeing company, to-night,” said she, rising and 
carefully closing the window. “JI wonder if 
they were expected? No matter; they will 
not disturb me;” and quietly disrobing, and, 
committing herself to the care of that One who 
never sleeps, she retired to rest. 

Searcely had she fallen into a gentle slumber, 
ber when a loud peal of laughter aroused and 
frightened her. A moment’s thought rallied 
her bewildered senses, and she again paid her 
court to Somnus. But occasionally, bursts 
of uproarious mirth, and half-heard words 








that sounded “very like” an oath, drove the 
sleepy god far away; and Emily lay tossing 
restlessly on her couch till the party dispersed. 

“You had company last evening, did you 
not ?” said Emily to her cousin the next mor- 
ning. 

“Only a whist-party of Mr. Moreton’s,” re- 
plied Laura; “did they disturb you,” she ask- 
ed anxiously. 

“I heard them talk and laugh,” said Emily, 
“but don’t know as I can call it a disturb- 
ance.” 

“They were quite boisterous at one time, 
I thought,” remarked Laura, “and I reproved 
Mr. Moreton for not telling them there was 
company in the room above.” 

“Tt was of no consequence whatever,” said 
Emily, “but Laura, you have never told me 
how you came to marry such a kind husband 
as yours certainly appears.” 

“Pretty well for a flirt, isn’t it?” asked 
Laura, laughing. 

“Yes,” replied Emily, but did you marry for 
love? Just give me a glimpse at your court- 
ship, if you please.” 

“Well then, my most inquisitive cousin, I 

did not marry for love, I married for money! 
Mr. Moreton and I were acquainted years ago, 
but he was poor, and I though not rich, was 
aspiring. He loved me then, but he well 
knew that the proud Laura Goodwin would 
not wed one who had not gold to give him 
influence. So he left the country; and long 
years he toiled to heap up yellow dust, that 
he might win one who is scarce worth posses- 
sing; but he knew my impulsive nature; he 
knew that the kindness of a husband would 
bind fast a heart, which in its waywardness 
might reject the attentions of a lover, and be 
judged rightly. I married him for his money; 
but now I love him deeply and truly for his 
worth; and should time bring adversity, my 
heart assures me I should not love him less. 
We are becoming very sentimen‘a!. Would 
you like to see my garden? Love and roses, 
but beware of the thorns.” 
“Meeting and parting,” said Emily, on the 
morning of her return home: “1 have been 
here three weeks, yet it seems but yesterday 
since I came.” 
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“Your visit has been quite too short,” re- 
plied Laura, “but come again soon—very 
soon—my own dear cousin.” 

“We shall expect a visit from Mr. Moreton 
and yourself, next winter ; and I already antic- 
jpate much enjoyment in your socicty,” said 
Emily. “To tell the truth, I have become 
warmly attached to your husband. I do not 
like all his habits; but he is as dear to me as 
a brother; and I rejoice in the kind Provi- 
dence which has so blessed my cousin Laura.” 

And again the cousin's parted. 


CHAPTER III. 

A FEw more years of the Moretons’ married 
life passed by in uninterrupted prosperity.— 
Children were given to them; health and 
wealth were theirs; and no earthly possession 
could enhance their happiness. Buta life 
without reverses—a cup of blessing without 


the dregs of bitterness would be an anomaly 


unheard of in earth’s history. 

Frequent losses had gradually embarrassed 
Mr. Moreton’s affairs. After an ineffectual 
struggle to extricate himself, he was at last 
obliged to relinquish all his possessions, and 
become joint occupant of a farm with his 
father-in-law, whose wheel of fortune had also 
turned the wrong way. 

This was a sad trial to Laura; the accom- 
plished belle of C——; the wife of the rich 
Mr. Moreton, compelled to give up the lux- 
uries so long enjoyed—and worse still—oblig- 
ed to labor with her own hands ! 

"Twas a great downfall to pride, a bitter 
humiliation ! 

Bat, how like dust in the balance were all 
other trials, to the anguish of herloving heart, 
when she found that her idolized husband 
sought forgetfulness in the intoxicating 
draught. He had in brighter, days pledged 
his friends in “rosy wine,” but she had never 
dreamed that he could become a votary at 
the shrine of Bachus. She had hitherto been 
sustained by a full confidence in her husband’s 
integrity; but when she for the first time, saw 
him come recling home from the midnight 
revel, her spirit quailed before the fearful vis- 








ion of adismal fature. All night she wept 


beside her unconscious husband. The mor- I 





ning came, and she rose languid and unrefresh- 
ed, but Moreton was even kinder than usual. 
There was a touching melancholy in his man- 
ner that called forth all the sympathies of 
Laura’s affectionate heart; and when evening 
came and he returned early to his humble 
home, his breath untainted, and his whole 
bearing kindly as ever, she reproached herself 
tor her unjust suspicions. 

“ How foolish I was,” thought she, “to sup. 
pose, for one moment, that Henry could so 
far lose his self-respect as to become an ine 
briate. Qh! I will make him so happy by his 
own fireside, that he will have no wish to wan- 
der.” 

And she did try, but her spirit was not yet 
subdued; she had not yet learned to bear pa- 
tiently the many privations and petty annoy- 
ancss of her every-day life; and momentary 
peevishness often overcame her resolution. 

Meanwhile the heavy chains of habit were 
fast dragging down the unhappy Moreton 
from the occasional tippler to the every-day 
drunkard. Sometimes, when her husband 
came home intoxicated and commands were 
given in no gentle tones, Laura’s eye would 
flash with indignation, while with bitter re- 
proaches she refused her obedience. Such 
scenes, however, were not of frequent occur- 
rence. Laura’s gentle mother dwelt under 
the same rouf, and soothingly did her words 
of sympathy fall on the ear of her afflicted 
daughter. A reproving glance, or the re- 
membrance of her lessons of forbearance, often 
checked the angry words that rose to Laura's 
lips; and she suffered abuse in silence. 

“Mother, I cannot bear much more,” said 
Laura, one night, when provoked beyond en- 
durance, she had harshly refused to obey some 
arbitrary command of her drunken husband.” 
“ Perhaps I did wrong to-night, but it does 
seem to me that forbearance is no longer a 
virtue. A little of my former spirit might 
rouse him from this moral lethargy; and then 
perhaps, the claims of his family might so pre- 
sent themselves as to win him back to duty.” 

“Your reasoning is ‘plausible, Laura,” re- 
plied her mother, “but your position is a 
false one. Henry, though degraded, is still a 
sentient being; there are, no doubt, many hours 
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when the thoughts of the wrongs his conduct || there he could see her—« Oh Henry !” said 
inflicts on you and your children, drive him | she, with emotion, “if I could take my inno- 
almost to madness, At such times, which || cent children with me, how gladly would I lie 
think you, would be most apt to produce a |; | down beside my mother !” 

reformation, the remembrance of harsh words The raind is a strange piece of mechanic- 
aud unkind treatment; or the echo of a mild, | ism; a chance word, or a single sentence will 
sweet voice, speaking in tones of pitying love | sometimes touch a cord that has slumbered 
to an object all unworthy? Believe me, Laura, || for years; and the whole soul, like a well-tuned, 
nothing but gentleness will ever win your || but neglected instrument, will thrill to that 
husband back to yourself and your children.— | long forgotteu music, whose author is divine. 
1 know you are sorely tried, but remember, |; Thus it was with Moreton. ‘Sears and en- 
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that the Almighty will not suffer any of his | treaties had been poured out in vain, but this 








creatures to be afflicted beyond what they 
can bear. My health is faling fast, my daugh- 
ter,” continued Mrs. Goodwin, after a moment's 
pause, “and you will soon have no mother to 
go to; but there is one, Laura, from whom |: 
you can draw consolation that will never fail 
you; seek from thence grace to enable you to | 
rule your own spirit, and that peace which || 
affliction cannot destroy, will be your reward. 


“Dear mother, I will try to follow your ad- || 


vice; but surely you will not die; oh, no!” | 
said Laura, smilling though her tears, “you 
will live to see your only daughter happy 
again before you go to your eternal home.” 

“ Heaven grant I may !” was the heartfelt | 
response. 

Month after month passed away, and Laura 
became every day more lovely; she was pale || 
and wan, and there was asad music in her |, 
voice, that would almost make one weep; but 
how gentle and loving her whole deportment! |! 
totally unlike the thoughtful, capricious girl 
of other days. She daily sought aid of the 
Being, who was higher than she, and was sus- 
tained. 

But new afflictions awaited her. Her | 
mother died; her own health failed, and when || 
sickness prevented her from attending to the 
wants of her little ones, she felt that death to 
her would be a blessing. 

“ But her children, could she leave them to 
the care of one, whom the knowledge of their 
daily suffermgs could not awaken to sympa- || 
thy: and she prayed with all the fervor which 
a mother’s love inspired, to be restored to 
health. 

Early one moruving, Laura’s besotted hus- | 
band came to her bed side—for ‘twas only 


| single expression of his sick wife, touched an 


| answering chord; all the past came up before 
‘him with the rapidity of thought; and the 
‘heart stricken husband fell on his kness, and 
‘vowed before heaven, that he would never 





‘ again taste the poison-cup. And he kept his 
| vow. 
"Twas hard struggling against the cravings 


"| of his depraved appetite; and hard meeting 


‘the entreaties and taunts, and jeers of his 
| former companions; but the remembrance of 
the many sorrews his eonduct had brought 
upon his family nerved him, and he maintained 
| his integrity. As soon as he could dispose of 

dispose of his farm and pay up his debts, he 

removed to asmall'western village, far away 
| from the scene of his disgrace. He had just 
enough property left to buy a house and lot; 
and never was there a happier being than Lau- 
| ra, when she found herself in her new home.— 
| True, they were very poor, and it was rather 
| humbling to compare former magnificence 
| with their present circumstances; but her be- 
, loved Henry was a man once more; she had a 
‘kind husband as from the dead; and to her 
| _ dear children was restored an indulgent father, 
| a guardian and protector. 
|| The husband and father had many trials— 
|| A friend had farnished him means to com- 
1 mence business, at the trade he had learned in 
} youth, and afterwards despised; but he was a 

a stranger; jobs came in slowly, and of course 
| his earnings were small. He would not con 
|| tract debts which he might not be able to liq- 
| nidate, and he often pursued his homeward 

| way when the day was past, with a bowed 
head and a fainting heart. But the grim 
! spectres of want and woe could not cross his 
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threshold; a contented wife and happy chil- | 


dren drove “dull care away.” The plain re- 
past was eaten with grateful thanksgiving, and 
Henry Moreton laid his head upon his pillow 
a happier man than when he was the possessor 
of thousands. Once more, after the lapse of 
many years, Emily stood by the hearth-stone 
of her cousin Laura. Change and sorrow had 
been her portion also. She was happily mar- 
ried, but sickness had often laid its palsying 
hand upon her; and death had transplanted 
all her beautiful “olive plants,” to grow and 
flourish in the paradise above. 

“We are poorer now than when you last 
visited us, dear Emily,” said Laura one after- 
noon, as they were talking over “old times.” 

“And I came near saying I was glad of it,” 
was the reply. 

“T cannot ibzagine why you are glad!” 

“Because you have a comfortable home 


now, and seem so much happier than you then | 


did; and I may add, because I think affiiction 
has made you a wiser woman, a better wife, 
and a more faithful mother.” 

“The ordeal through which I have passed,” 
said Laura, “is certainly enough to purge the 
dross from any character. You have heard 
something of my life since we parted, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes,” replied Emily, “I heard of your loss 
of property, and after you removed to the farm 
there came a vague report that Mr. Morton 
had become intemperate. But surely that 
must have been untrue, for he has improved 
very much, since I saw him last. There is de- 
cision in his very step, and a quiet dignity in 
his deportment that makes him more than ev- 
er an object of interest. 

“Yet that report of him was true,” said 
Laura, with a deep sigh. “Oh Emily! you 
who have been so blessed in your married life, 
cannot even imagine the bitter anguish I have 
for long yearsendured. Think, fora moment 
of your own husband coming home, night af- 
ter night, in such a condition that, were he 
other than your own, you would turn from 
him with loathing. And when the night is 
past and the fumes of liquor have been slept 
away, the depraved being is afraid to look you 


rowful expression might reproach him. Think 
of your children never receiving a father’s kiss, 
or, if perchance, in a transient fit of good hu- 
mor, he essays to fondle them, they shrink from 
his embrace and run to you for protection.”— 
Tears ran down Laura’s face, and sobs choked 
her utterance. 

“You are happy now dear Laura,” said Em- 
ily; “do not distress yourself with the past; 
let it sink into oblivion.” 

With a strong effort, Laura soon regained 
her composure. and replied: “Yes, Iam happy 
now; but do you recollect the conversation 
we had long ago, when you reproved me for 
my capricious treatment of my admirers?” 

“We had a long conversation one stormy 
day, was that the time?” 


“Yes, and the remembrance of my heartless 
conduct, in casting away the priceless love of 
those noble hearts—the recollection of friend- 
ly warnings which had fallen on my ear all un- 
heeded—and the thought that there was re- 
tributive justice in all my sufferings, haunted 
me through all those long years, like a gloomy 
spectre. I had deemed the feelings of others 
of little worth, or at best, only a fit offering 
to my vanity, and now I felt the vengeful re- 
coil in my own bosom! Oh! who would flirt 
and trifle as I have done, if they were aware 
of the chastening that awaits them!—yet, 
most certainly will a fearful retribution of 
seme kind to be poured out on all those who 
trifle with the dearest affections of the human 
heart!” 





Death of Napoleon.* 


BY JOHN CARR MILLEN. 


*“The fifth of May came amid wind and rain. Napole- 
on’s passing spirit was engaged in a strife more terribie 
than the elements around. The tetc darmie—head of the 
army—the last which escaped his lips, intimated that his 
thoughts were watching the current of a bloody fight.— 
About eleven minutes before six in the evening Napoleon ~ 
expired.” — Scotts’ Life of Napolcon. 


The bell strikes four! The tyrants fearful scourge, 
The peasant king, the great Napoleon, 

With crownless brow he’s trembling on the verge 
Of death. His race of life is run. 


A rocky peak uprears its plumeless scalp 
Above the waste of waters, blank and bare, 








ym the face, lest its excessive paleness and sor- 


A mount submerged; a mighty ocean Alp— 
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The crown disposer dieth there ! 
He dics alone! Not all the crowns he gave 
When crowns were playthings in his day of power 
Have purchased Love! Ambition dug his grave, 
And death awaits his final hour. 
(Now pass before his mind in mazy dance 
The stormy scenes of his mos: mad career— 
A soldier, cousul, emperor of France— 
A paradox without a peer. 
His bride, the loved and peerless Josephine, 
The crown of empire on her royal brow 
Where only honor shed a light secure, 
With look of love regards him now. 
Oh loved and worshipped, wronged and injured queen! 
How would have read the awful book of fate 
If thou hadst never separated been 
From thy too high and glorious mate! 
How high had climbed his star of destiny; 
How had its glory half-eclipsedthe sun, 
But for that deed of deep iniquity, 
Which Europe's kingliest king undone!) 
The bell strikes five ! The trumpet of the storm, 
The thundering bands of ocean have obeyed ; 
Tue hero starte;—“What ho! My uniform! 
I bear the distant canonade !” 


He rides again upon the storm of war, 
He leads his rushing logions o'er the plain— 
Mars, god of battles, mouuts his flying car 
And heaps the groaning field with slain. 
The rattling thunders charm his dying ear, 
A deathless fire lights up his glazing eye, 
As in their olden, terrible career, 
Those phantom legions thunder by! 
With dying hand he draws his battle-biade, 
His dying§slont rings on the stormy air, 
His spirit wanders forth, a mighty shade— 
His kingly corse alone, is these ! 
Souru Kirtianp, Ohio. 





The Summer Shower. 


° BY T. B. READ. 








Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 
As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain ; 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane ; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall. 


Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat, 

The wild birds sit listening, the drops round them beat; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 

The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 

And, taunting the tree-sheltered labourers, sing, 

Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 

While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall. 

But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves ; 

The robin darts out from its bower of leaves ; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves ; 

And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 





GiIBANINGS. 


ALady's Reminiscences. ; 


[Dear it is to the inhabitants of Manhattan 
to dwell upon the early days of the city of 
their pride, when Wall street was up town, 
and to reach Canal street was an adventure.— 
A lady now in her seventy-fourth year, con- 
tributes to the Sunday T'imes some amusing 
recollections of the scenes and manners of her 
childhood. Shesays:|—“I lived in Reade St. 
in 1790, which then contained only a few scat- 
tering houses. My father’s residence was im- 
mediately in the rear of the present Methodist 
church in Duane street. where he kept cows, 
pigs and chickens, in true farmer style. We 
pastured our cows in the Lispenard meadows, 
just north of the house, where West Broad- 
way, Franklin and Anthony streets now are. 
I well remember the old ditch which ran thro’ 
the meadows about on the line of the present 
West Broadway. I often think of my getting 
on some old raft, when a little girl, and sail- 
ing down this ditch with the aid of a setting 
pole, much in the same way as I have read that 
flatboat-men do on the Mississippi River; and 
when I sit by my window now-a-days, and see 
the Sixth and Eighth Avenue cars hurrying by 
I can hardly believe they are traversing the 
same route I used to sail over in my flat-boat 
days. Where the Methodist church now stands 
in Duane street, was a hill, at least as high as 
the church, down which I used to 1ide in the 
winter, The children had fine sport at this 
amusement in the ‘olden time.’ It was there I 
first became acquainted with my future hus- 
band. I actually ran over him, in descending 
the hill, and by that means established an ac. 
quaintance which subsequently ripened into a 
marriage and nine children. That was the ef. 
feet of riding down hill sixty years ago, before 
young ladies had the privilege of going to the 
opera to display their charms, and to be in- 
spected by inquisitive gallants through their 
double-barrélled lorgnettes. In those days, 
even dancing was prohibited by the stricter 
sect, among whom was my father. I well re- 
collect running away from home when I was 
what was then called a large girl, what, at the 
present day would pass very respectably for a 
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young lady, and going to a ball on the evening 
of Easter Monday, at an old fort which stood 
at the corner of Franklin and Greenwich streets 
We had a fine time, I assure you; but before 
the evening was half spent, my father, who 
had discovered the irregularity, sent old Dine 
the colored servant to demand my immediate 
return, who said that ‘the old gentleman was 
just as angry as he could be.’ I told Dine if 
such was the case there was no danger of his 
getting any more excited, and I would, there- 
for, dance another set, as I had made an en- 
gagement to do so. When 1 arrived at home 
however, I was wonderfully surprised to hear 
my paternal ancestor remark that he would 
fiddle for a short time, as he had a strong de- 
sire to see a specimen of my Terpsichorean 
performances, But I can confidently assure 
you that I approved neither of his fiddle nor 
his bow; for the latter was no other than a 
twig from the bilberry bushea which grew at 
that time in the Lippenard meadows, and which 
he laid over my shoulders in such a vigorous 
manner that I never forgot it. From that day 
to this I have never danced. But, poor old 
man! he died in 1791, at the time of the yel- 
low fever. I lost a brother and a brother-in 
law besides him during that terrible visitation, 
which nearly depopulated the city, What 
scenes of agony and suffering those days 
brought! I have not been down by the City 
Halil Park since last summer; but I never pass 
it without thinking of the fact that my grand- 
father once owned the whole of it; nor can I 
forget the old Bridewell which stood opposite 
the corner of Murray street, or the whipping- 
post which then ornamented it, where the 
slaves who were found out late at night were 
whipped. Their owners were fined three shil- 
lings for each offence of the kind, and the in- 
come sacredly deposited in the church treasu- 
ry. If the slaves were found drunk, the pun- 
ishment was somewhat peculiar. They were 
forced to drink three quarts of warm water, 
with enough salt to act as am emetic, and a 
portion of lamp oil to act as a cathartic. I 
am inclined to think that such a panishment, 
at the present day, would more effectually sup- 
press drunkenness than all the Maine Laws 
which can be passed. The publiewhipper re- 








ceived for his service, five pounds per quarter. 
I have now in my possession a small tea-pot 
which I have had sixty years. Itis a blue-and 
white vessel, odd-looking enough, compared 
with the fashion of the present day. Every 
person in those days, had a separate pot for 
themselves at the table, and I, as an old fash- 
ioned tea-drinker, still insist on adhering to the 
custom. I am even foolish enough to believe 
the tea is better for the arrangement.” 





ApmiraL Hopson entered the navy in 1680 
as a common boy, and thus first distinguished 
himself :—“ The ship and fleet in which he 
was first embarked, then on the point of sailing 
soon fell in with a French squadron, and in a 
few hours after the boys entry into the service 
a warm action was commenced, which was 
maintained on both sides with equal bravery. 
During this time young Hopson obeyed his 
orders with great alacrity; but, after fighting 
some hours he became impatient for the re- 
sult, and inquired when it would be over. On 
being told the action would continue until the 
white flag at the enemy’s mast-head was struck, 
he exclaimed, “Oh, if that’s all; I’ll see what I 
can do.” At this moment the shiys were en- 
gaged yard-arm and yard-arm, and obscured 
in the smoke of the guns. Our hero, taking 
advantage of this circumstance, determined to 
haul down the enemy's colours; he according- 
ly mounted the shrouds, and from the main 
yard reached that of the French ship, unper- 
ceived by any of the crew, and ascending with 
agility to the main-top-galiant masthead, he 
struck and carried off the French flag, with 
he retreated to his own ship, Before he had 
regained the deck the British shouted victory, 
without any other cause than that the enemy's 
flag had disappeared. The crew of the French 
ship, thrown into confusion by the same cir- 
cumstance, and believing that her colors had 
been struck by order, ran from their guns, and 
although the French admiral and officers, who 
were equally s1rprised at the event, endeavor- 
ed to rally thom; It was a vain attempt, for 
the British tars seized the opportunity, board- 
ed the vessel, andtook her. At this juncture 
Hopson descended to the shrouds with the 
French flag round his arm, and displayed it 
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triumphantly to the sailors, who received the 
prize with the utmost astonishment. This he- 
roic action reaching the quarter-deck, Hopson 
was ordered to attend there, and the admiral, 
praising his gallantry, ordered him to be rated 
us @ midshipman, telling him that upon his 
future, conduct depended his patronage and 
protection.” 





A Peep into the Palace. 


We must confess to a strong regard for 
Queen Victoria, not because she is Queen, 
hut because she is gentle and womanly. The 
following anecdote taken from the Home 
Journal, is worthy of a Queen.—Ep. 

“The Rev. Samuel Crowther, a native of 
Yoruba, on the West Coast of Africa, having 
been educated as a missionary, in connection 
with the Chureh Missionary Society at Sierra 
Leone, was ordained in 1843. He visited 
England in 1852, and had an interview with 
Queen Victoria. The incident is related bya 
lady, who had every means of knowing the 
truth, in a letter to a chaplain on the Bom- 
hay establishment:—‘ Mr. Crowther was at a 
church missionary meeting at Windsor. <Af- 
ter the meeting Lord Wriothesley Russell 
(brother of Lord John, and a clergyman, and 
au member of the Evangelieat Alliance) told 
him that her Majesty wished to see him at 
Windsor Palace. When at the palace he 
met one of the ladies in waiting who was a 
collector for the @hurch Missionary Society, 
and who héd ad@dyessed herself to him as sach, 
and as one deeply interested in the progress 
of the society, and anxious to shake hands with 
him. He then passed on to a room in which 
was Prince Albert, who immediately address- 
ed him most kindly; and they were in deep 
conversation on missionary subjects, when a 
lady walked up and joined im the conversa- 
tion. Mr. Crowther, taking x for granted it 
was the lady he had met in the ante-chamber 
hefore, took no particular notice of her fur- 
ther than continuing in most earnest discourse, 
pointing out places on the map, describing 
the various stations, ete. At length Lord 
William Russell said something apart, to make 
Mr. Crowther aware that he was speaking to 








the Queen of England. He was a good deal 
abashed both at the presence of royalty and 
the honour conferred upon him, In the gen- 
tlest, sweetest manner, (like a loving moth- 
er to her people,) her Majesty set him quite 
at his ease, and continued her close inquiries 
on subjects connected with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and Sierra Leone. They had 
not quite light enough at the table where the 
maps were spread out, and the Queen fetched 
a light from another table, which Mr. Crow- 
ther, in turning over the leaves of the atlas, 
put out,to his great distress; but the Queen 
{evidently not wishing the delay and interrup- 
tion of calling a servant) lighted it herself, 
and continued the conversation, asking many 
questions about the African missions. My 
brother asked Mr. Crowther what sort of 
questions the Queen asked. He replied, ‘A 
devoted lady-collector could not have asked 
eloser questions on the spiritual wants of the 
people, and the tvorkings of the mission.’ Her 
Majesty also inquired about the appomtment 
of a biskop, and the suitableness of Mr. Vidal, 
recently nominated. In giving his very de- 
cided testimony to their need of an overseer, 
and the peculiar fitness of the bishop-desig- 
nate, Mr. Crowther particularized his wonder- 
ful knowledge of languages, whereupon her 
Majesty turned to the Prince and said with a 
smile, ‘Ah, Albert, you see there are other 
good linguists besides Germans!’ I need 
hardly say Mr. Crowther was mach encourag- 
ed by this interview.” 





Anonymovs Wrrrmnas—When some one 
asked Hannah More why she did not put her 
name to her books, she said: “E fear that I 
do not live as I write.” Dr. Johnson said: 
“T have written piously, but I have lived as 
other men.” Prior, in his “Solomon,” repre- 
sents the King of Israel as saying: “They 
broaght my proverbs to confute my life.” 

Happy are the teachers whose lives and 


writings agree. 





Why is opening a letter a very strange way 
of getting into a room? 
Ans.—It is breaking through the sealing— 


ceiling. 
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From the Dollar Weekly Times. 


The Pic-Nic. 


BY INVISIBLE GREEN, ESQ. 


These excursions of pleasure have lately 
become quite popular, in this city and its vi- 
cinity. Scarce a day passes, but one or more 
parties leave the city, and some days almost 
every available means of transportation is ex- 
hausted to supply the demand. Many of 
them are public, and these are generally more 
numerously attended, in fact, one last week, 
was composed of near two thousand persons. 
The greater number, however, are private, be- 
ing composed of several families, or a small 
number of friends, or of some society or as- 
sociation, with a few invited guests. 

While these pic-nic parties afford pleasure 
and amusement, they possess very much for 
the fault-finder to grumble about. I have at- 
tended many, public and private, and for the 
benefit of those who live where such things 
are not “ the rage,” I shall endeavor to sketch 
the merits and demerits of these excursions. 
I know of no better way of doing it, than by 
giving a truthful account of one I lately at- 
tended. 

The excursion took place on a delightful 
May day. The sky was clear, the air invig- 
orating, while nature, refreshed by a late rain, 
seemed.clothed in her prettiest garb. We 
were going on a steamer to North Bend, and 
were to leave the wharf precisely at 7 o'clock. 
At that hour I proceeded to the boat, and 
_ was not a little surprised to find no one but 

the crew aboard. I thought I had probably 
made a mistake in the time, and sat down to 
patiently await “the turn of events.” A long, 
long hour rolled by, before any of the party 
appeared, and they then came along leisurely, 
and in small crowds. There came old men, 
with locks of gray, and young ones, who had 
endeavored to extend their heighth by rear- 
ing enormous piecee of linen beneath their 
ears. Each had upon his arm a heavy laden 
basket, covered wlth a neat white napkin— 
The ladies, whose countenances displayed dis- 
positions 

“From grave to gay, from lively to serene,” 
clung closely to their protectors, or their gal- 











lanta, as they walked carefally over the des- 
perate pavement of the levee. Our boat had 
but one place for the party, and that was the 
boiler deck, which was arranged so as to make 
a kind of sheltered promenade. To the boil- 
er deck, then, all came, and for a while we had 
a scene of beautiful confusion, caused by the 
hurrying to and fro, to stow away baskets and 
bonnets, the greetings of acqurintances, the 
smacking of female lips, (a horrible sacrilege!) 
| and the exclamations each gave vent to. Let 
| the reader imagine him or herself by my side, 
| and pay attention, as I always do, to what is 
| going on. Listen: 

| “Blessme! I was so afraid that I would 
| be left, that I hardly closed my eyes all night. 
| It is—— 

“ John, where did you place the basket ?— 
You are so careless, that if I don’t watch 
you, we will be without any 

«Just look at Miss Clark, with what care 


she has dressed herself. I apprehend that this 
| is her first appearance at a pic-nic, for a white 
| dress soon presents. horrible appearence in 
the——” 
“How terrible Miss Baker looks in that 
| calico dress and shabby kiss-me-quick. Teal- 
ly, I should think Mr. Thompson would be 
ashamed of her appear——” 

“ Billy! Billy ! come here, darling. If you 
wander from me you will surely be drowned.” 

“Oh! gracious, I have left my woodland 
shoes at home. Mr. Johnson, will you please 
go after them ?—it will not take long.” (John- 
son flies up the levee.) 

“Why, Mrs. Jenkins, how do you do? 
am so glad——” 

“Oh! oh! catch my bonnet ; ; it’s flying 
overboard, and 

“Do you think the boat perfectly safe, Mr. 
Jones ?—I'm so timid when a 

“I declare, I forgot those preserves. I 
told Nancy to set them near the basket, and 
she——” 

“What a sweet boquet you have, Blanche, 
it is really inspi——” 

“Where’s the music ?_ Ain’t we to have no 
dance——” 

“I’m so fatigued—the walk was so long 


that——” 
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“How long are we to wait? It is cer- 
tainly past the hour.” 

A blow from the steam-whistle causes a 
general shriek by the ladies, and a laugh 
from the gents, but has the good effect of 
hurrying up a few laggards, who are coming 
down the wharf. The Captain informs one 
of the committee that he is ready, but one of 
the committee says he must wait for the 
music. ‘The music arrives in a half hour, and 
then it is ascertained that the Wiggins branch 
of the party have not yet arrived. Another 
half hour brings the Wigginses, and then we 
are ready to shove off. The Captain rings || 
the bell for the twentieth time, the planks are 
pulled in, the cable let loose, and at half-past 
9 o'clock the boat leaves the wharf. 

Now it is more pleasant. The speed of 
the boat gives us a fine breeze, which proves 
an agreeable offset to the scorching rays of 
the sun upon the deck overhead, and the heat 
of the boilers beneath our feet. To be sure 
we might have started at the hour named in 
the cards, and had our ride upon the river 
before old Sol became so furious with his heat; 
but we are glad to get started at last, and are 
sure we will have a pleasant time after a while. 

While passing by the city, we return the 
greeting of those raftsmen, who stop their 
work and whirl their hats, and of those ladies 
in the houses upon the river banks, who wave 
their handkerchiefs while we are in sight.— |, 


We are inclined to pity them, as they are la- 
boring in the hot sun, or cooped up between 


walls of brick and mortar. The contrast be- 
tween their position and ours makes us feel 
eontented. 

The musicians now tune their instruments, 
the floor managers place with pride their 
dashing rosettes upon theic breasts, and pre- 
parations are made to commence the dance. 
The signal is given, and then we have a rush, 
"all striving to be the “head couple” in a quad- 
rille. Those who obtain the honorable posi- 
tion (?) appear glad, and those who don't, 
appear very much displeased. But now we 
discover another inconvenience! The boat 
is either too small for the party, or the party 
too large for the boat. All wish to dance— 
none will give way—and the consequence is, 








that the deck is crowded, the cotillions con- © 
siderably “mixed,” and there is no room to 
move without running against somebody. 
“Never mind,” says one of the committee, 
who appears to be areal philosopher, “ we will 
hive plenty of room when we get into the 
| woods,” With this consolation, we commence 
the dance, and by squeezing, pushing, and 
crowding, manage to get through the figures. 
To be sure, corns suffer not a little, while the 
| exercise, with the crowded condition of the 
| deck, draws the prespiration in streams, even 
| from the most leanly. Those who have been 
| blessed with a good proportion of flesh suffer 
| excruciatingly, and would wish themselves at 
home, if they were enjoying anything else but 
a pic-nie excursion ! 
The dance continues with slight intermis- 


sions until about half-past 12 o'clock, when 
we arrive in sight of North Bend. The boat 
rounds to, lands, and now all our troubles are 

| at anend. How happy we are! The ladies 
| have scarcely patience to await the erection of 
a gangway, that they may pass safely off, 
while the gentlemen talk of leaping from the 
guards to the shore. None venture, however, 
to perform the daring feat, wisely concluding 
that it ts better to wait and sweat, than to run 
the risk of a broken neck. The gangway is 
at last erected, strong and secure, and off we go. 
There, that lady with the orange-colored 

| dress has had it dreadfully torn by a nail, 
| which so frightened the one with the blue 
| scarf. that she would have fallen overboard 
| had not the gentleman with the brass buttons 
| on Lis coat, caught her. What a distressing 
| occurence. Will our miseries never end? 
| Heavens! Miss Thompson has become so in- 
timidated in walking ashore, that she has 
dropped her fan into the water, and in trying 
to catch it, young Mr. Wiggins follows after. 
How the ladies shriek when they see him 
| | spluttering about in two feet of water. The 
| mate of the steamer, with a cunning look in 
| his eye, offers to throw him a rope, but Mrs. 
Wiggins, a heroic lady, protests, because she 
knows he is a good swimmer. He scrambles 
out of the water uninjured, the sudden bath 
doing him more good than evil. After this 
warning, those who were yet on board, were 
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more careful, and in the course of half an | 


hour, the party were all safe on shore. We 
scrambled up the banks, to a delightful grove, 
where, throwing ourselves upon the long grass, 
we soon forgot the troubles of the past in the 
pleasures of the present. 

“Oh! what a sweet place is this North | 
Bend. Tous, confined day and night, within | 
the limits of a busy city, toiling over the desk | 
and the work bench, it is a Paradise. Here, 
in this ancient grove, we breath pure air, 
which quickly invigorates our system to a sur- 
prising degree. The superb scenery around, 
charms us, while the enchanting music of the 
forest songsters thrills our very hearts. How 
magnificent the foliage of the trees, here | 
shuvoting high into the air, and there spread- 
ing like giant arms in every direction. 

How those enormous oaks bow to the 
breeze, which fans our foreheads, careless of 
the burning sun-rays, which here and there 
pierce through their branches. And there is 
La Bella Riviere, right at our feet, a pretty 
stream, indeed, as it rolls gently at the base of 
these hills. That lofty cliff above us looks 
grand from here, with its dark grey rocks 
partly covered with green moss. If I can 
ever be persuaded to move from this spot, I 
will ascend to the top of that cliff, and view 
the country around. But here to my left, 
rugged nature has received an embellishment. 
Look at that hillock, with its deep green grass 
and pretty shrubbery. It is inclosed all 
around, near its base, with a plain open board 
fence, without even a gate to admit those 
who would climb to its top. The massive trees 
outside the inclosure shade the whole hill, 
and with the slow waving of the long grass, 
give it a melancholy look. That spot was 
chosen by one who died while sitting in the 
Presidential chair, as his last resting place — 
It overlooks the country for miles in every 
direction, including the old log cabin which 
was once his residence, and the valley which, 
by his own hands, was, from a wilderness, 
made to blossom like a rose. 

How uniform upon all sides is the elevation 
of that hillock, and so regular that one would 
think it was thrown up by the hands of care- 
ful men. Right upon its summit is a low 














brick vault. That vault is the Toms or 
Harrison. No monument marks the grave, 
or indicates the gratitude of a people, who 
are so greatly indebted to his daring and skill 
during the war of 1812. 
“ He sleeps his last sleep” 

in that, lonely, yet lovely spot, selected by 
himself years before his death. As you ap- 
proach it, tread softly, for I know you revere 
the memory of Harrison.” 

Thus spake old Mr. Wiggins, while many 
of the wearied company gathered around him, 
upon a grassy knull, but a few paces from the 
boat. He was proceeding, at our request, to 
give some incidents in Harrison’s life, when 
we were startled by a deafening shriek not 
far from us. It came from Miss Johnson, 
who, white as a sheet and trembling like a 
leaf, cried “snake! snake!” Instantiy twenty 
clubs, supported by twenty hands, sailed 
through the air to Miss Johnson's rescue.— 
Approaching her with the rapidity of light- 
ning, the deliverers commenced beating—a 
crooked piece of wood, which, lying in the 
grass, appeared to Miss J. to be a real live 
snake, and nothing else. In fact, after she 
had recovered from the shock, through several 
heavy drafts from the smelling bottle, she 
could not be otherwise convinced, until young 
Mr. Wiggins broke it in two and put a piece 
in his mouth. After this occurrence, how- 
ever, the ladies insisted on moving out of the 
high grass, for fear of the snakes. The gentle- 
men consented, and lugged their heavy bask- 
ets up the hill. But on the hill there was very 
little shade, and the ladies, after hard persua- 


sion, decided to submit to the long grass and 
run the risk of snakes, rather than be exposed 
to the scorching sun. Down they marched 
again. ’ 
While the gentlemen were erecting swings, 
&e., the ladies prepared dinner. Each empt- 
ed their baskets upon’ tablecloths spread up- 
on the grass, and then arranged each article in 
its place. As soon as they were ready, they 
all commenced screaming “dinner! dinner !” 
and laughed and clapped their hands, as the 
wearied and exhausted men came running 
from all directions to partake of the welcome 
refreshments. A merry dinner was that!— 
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There was not one but was half starved, and 
some almost completely so, They talked, 
chatted, and laughed, as squatting upon the 
grass, they eat without knives, forks, or spoons. 
Every thing, too, seemed to taste so much bet- 
ter in the woods, though cooked at home, and 
then, as Miss Jenkins insisted, there was some- 
thing so romantic in it. 

It was 3 o'clock before the company rose 
from the table, or rather tablecloths, and then | 
the amusements of the day commenced— 
While some enjoyed a dance upon the green, 
others were swinging, or playing with grace- 
hoops, or balls. All conventionalities were 
thrown aside, and each enjoyed themselves as 
they thought best. For instance, Mr. Brown 
put on Miss Jones’ bonnet, and Miss Jones, 





out of revenge, wore Mr. Brown’s hat. Then 
there; was a general trading—ladies strode 
around with coats and hats on, and gents 
strutted about with mantillas on their shoul- 
ders and bonnets on their heads. Miss Dan- 
der and Miss Scruggs dared Mr. Rush to a 
set-to, and he accepting the challenge, the la- 
dies got him by the hair and made him cry 
“Enough.” Mrs. Johnson and Mr. Potts ran 
a foot-race, the former winning by the latter 
falling over a stump and skinning his nose.— 
Young Mr. Wiggins made a wreath of clover, 
which he placed on the head of Miss Jenkins, 
as he eloquently, as he thought, delivered a 


portion of the “May Queen.” Some of the || 


elderly ladies jumped the rope for the first 
time, as one of them declared, for thirty years. 

These were some of the pleasures the party 
enjoyed in the wild, wild woods, but as there 
is no sweet without its bitter, they also met 
with many casualities, some of which it will be 
well enough to mention, 


The corpulent, Mr. Thumps, slipped while 
attempting to climb a’ tree, and come near 
breaking a leg. As it was, he limped for a 
week, Miss Pettie fainted on discovering 
that a caterpillar was crawling down her 
neck. As she fell into the arms of Mr. Snooks, 
no great damage was done. Mrs. Brown was 
accidentally struck in the face with a ball 
which caused a halo of black around one of her 
blue eyes which neither felt or looked agree- 





able. Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Jones, had a very 








| narrow escape, having been chased by a fu- 
| rious bull out of a pasture whither they had 
strayed in search of wild flowers, While de- 
scending a hill, the modest Miss Clark, who 
had been careful to dress all in white, slipped 
and rolled a distance of some forty feet. As 
may be imagined, her dress was spotless white 
no longer. In endeavoring to save Miss Clark, 
Mr. Thompson bursted his pants in a shocking 
manner, and was obliged to retire to the boat 
‘ until the damage was repaired. While play- 
| ing blind man’s buff Miss White ran against 
a tree with so much force that it mgde her 
nose bleed. As Mr. Black was endeavoring 
to take a comfortable snooze in a retired part 
of the grove, a large bug crawled into’ one of 
| his ears. It gave him such severe pain that 
| he come dashing into the party like a mad- 





|| man. Fortunately Dr. Pinch was one of the 


party, and by use of his instruments, he soon 
pulled out the intruder. A naughty bee stung 
Miss Pluck upon the arm which for a while 
made her miserable. 

Yet the party was, upon the whole, joyful 
All seemed to enjoy the freedom they were al- 
_ lowed in the woods, while the purity of the 
| air gave them new life and vigor. The re- 
| straints of city customs were laid aside, and 
| all felt that they could now be social and hap- 
| py- The birds were hushed by the sweet tones 
| of some of the ladies, as they occasionally 
hummed over a favorite air, while the woods 
| resounded with joyful acclamations and heart- 
| felt laughter. What a treat it is, indeed, to 
| the resident of the city, to spend a social day 
| with friends in the woodlands of the country! 
At 5 o’clock, the captain of the boat noti- 
| fied us that we must prepare for our return 
‘trip. Fatigued and almost exhausted as we 
were, all disliked to leave that lovely spot.— 
| But go we must, for steamboats, when char- 
tered by the day, wait for no man. What a 
time the ladies had in finding their mantillas, 
their capes, their fans, and their bonnets!— 
They had been scattered here and there and 
every where; and, in fact, some searched in 
vain for the articles they had laid they knew 
not where. The boat’s bell rang for the third 
time, and a screeching noise came from her 
whistle, which could not be misunderstood.— 
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Aboard we must go, ‘and ‘aboard we went i ina 
hurry. Fortunately, no one fell overboard 
this time, and we soon bade adieu to the pret- 


ty scenery of North Bend. 

The trip up the river was very much the 
same as the trip down, only it was not quite 
so suffocating. Many were “fagged out,” and 
had no desire to dance, consequently the deck 
was not so much crowded. The boat arrived 
at the wharf in the city about dusk, and each 
of the party wended their way home, all, of 


course, “highly delighted with the pleasures of | 


the day.” 





“The Infidel Mother.” 


Can it be!—can you look back into the 
depths of those clear, blue eyes, that seck 
yours in such confiding, innocent trust; can 
you deck those dimpled limbs so “fearfully and 
wonderfully made?” can you watch with him 
the first faint streak of light, that ushers in 
another happy day? can you point out to him 
the gold and purple sunset glory? can you 
look upward with him to the shining host? 
or place in his eager hands the field flowers 
that bend their dewy eyes with grateful 
thanks, and never name “Our Father!’ 


When at dead of night you watch beside || 


his sick couch, when you hush your every 


breath to listen to his pained moans: when || 


every gust of wind makes your cheek grow 
pale; when you turn with trembling hand the 
healing drops; when every click of the clock 
seems beating against your heart, when the 
little pallid face looks beseechingly into yours, 
for the “help” you cannot give; oh! where can 
yon turn the suppliant eye, if you see not the 
“Great Physician!” 

When health slowly returns, when the eye 
brightens and the red colors lip and cheek; 
when the vacant chair is filed; when the lit- 
tle fect are again busy; when lovihg arms in 
playful glee twine around your neck; comes 
there from that woman’s heart of thine no 
burst of grateful thanks to Him who notes 
even the sparrow’s fall? 

Suppose death comes! You fold away the 
little useless robes; you turn with a tearful 


eye from the toys and books and paths thoce | 











| breathe to mortal ear. 


little feet have trod; you feel ever the shadowy 


clasp of a little hand in yours; you turn heart- 
sick from the happy mothers, who number no 
missing lamb from their flocks; a sunny ring- 


| let, a rosy cheek, or a piping voice, gives your 


heart a death-pang. You walk the busy street 
and turn yuur head involuntarily when a little 
strange voice calls “Mother!” Oh where can 
you look for comfort, if you believe not that 
the “Great Shepherd” folds your lamb to His 
loving breast? 

There is perfidy at your household hearth! 
there are broken vows, which you wiay not 
There is treachery re- 
paid for trust! Childhood Yooks on with a 
sad wonder; you must go backward and cast 
the mantle of evasion over the moral defor- 
mity. Whence shall strength come to your 
slender shoulders to bear this heavy cross?— 
How silence the ready tempter’s voice? Where 
shall all those warm affections now be garner- 
ed up, if not in heaven? 
= Oh! you have no anchor! no rudder or com- 
pass! your little bark is adrift, at the mercy of 
every pitiless gale; the sea is dark and fearful; 
the Liilows mountain high; the sky black with 
darkness, if you turn from the Great Pilot! 

Fanny Ferry. 





For the Miscellany. 
HUMAN STRIFE. 


Life has its moments, when there steals o’er the soul 
A tide of emotions, beyond our control ; 

When the fountain of passion bursts out from its cave, 
With fury and frenzy that nothing can lave. 

*Tis not the slight bubble, with lightness of song, 
The fine, gentle wavelets und'lating along, 

But, tempest so maddened, so frantic elate, 

That might, nor dominion, can it reinstate. 

The storm-cloud surcharged with electrical ire 

Sends out a whole volley of images dire ; 

Till mountain and main, the far rumbling do hearg, ’ 
And ‘sponsively echo’mid groans of the sphere. 

The din of fierce tumult is heard in the strife, 
Confronted, yet struggling, and beating for life; 

’Till clashing convulsive, tremendous and loud, 

Is war of the el'ments, with mighty storm-cloud. 

Is there power to unmask ? or force to endure? 

Can strength hcr-ulean, the spirit secure? 

Or, stay the wild march of the hurricane’s blast, 

As it thunders along, with sway unsurpassed ? 

O! let Earth from out her dark centre awake, 

And her awnings decp-hidden, burst forth, and quake ! 
Let Ocean, old Ocean upheave from its vel 


And lashing its surges, retreat from the c’ 
. A GAMBLER. 
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VICTORY! TRIUMPH! 


A RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE. 


BY THE SAME. 


LIGHT ! a light springs up from the darkness profound, 
‘Whose ray, in its brightness, sheds lustre unbound ; 
Tinged with radiance, its dispelling the gloom 

That had wrapt Earth and Ocean in mightiest boom. 
A light so transfasing, resplendent and vast, 

That e’en the philosopher siands gnzing, aghast 

As cause and effect he's ingenious to scan, 

Light so mysterious, thus diffused upon man. 

Its glow is unearthly, surpassing the sun 

With ce and glory from Righteousness won; 3 
And organic, it truly imparts 

To all those who'd be pure, and stainless of heart. 


Beneath its bright splendor, and goldenu-like beam, 
The tempest and -cloud, retire like a dream ; 
And love, and 6 , and beauty do glow, 
Where war andfierte tumult, upheaving, did glow 


Peace, and ‘a heavenly calm, it spreads o’er the mind, 

The motive key’s turned to high sent’ments refined ; 

Here mariuer, tossing and tempted, may cast 

Anchor most safe, and be secure from the blast. 

There is power to unmask !—there’s greater strength 

Than nature material, at passion’s rude length! 

One that's Almighty, Omnipotent to save, 

Whose hand alone, quiets the wind and the wave ! 

A power that upholds the Universe vast, 

And the myriads all, that in it are cast ;— 

He, resources infinite, spreads all around, 

And waits but for victory, then He'll give the crown. 
May 29th, 1853. 





Herepirary Features.—T he author of the 
work entitled “Records of Creation,” men- 
tions some curious facts under this branch of 
his subject. A peculiar thickness of the un- 
der lip has been hereditary to -the Imperial 
House of Hapsburg ever since the marriage, 
some centuries ago, with the Polish family of 
Jagelon, whence it came. In our own royal 
family, a certain fulness of the lower and late- 
ral parts of the face is conspicuous in the por- 
traits of the whole series of sovereigns, from 
George I. to Victoria, and has been equally 
marked in other members of the family. The 
females of the Ducal House of Gordon have 
long been remarkable fora peculiarly elegant 
conformation of the neck. The Clackmanna- 
shire Bruces, who are descended from a com- 
mon stock with the famous Robert Bruce, of 
Scotland, are said to have that strongly-mark- 
ed form of the cheek-bones and jaws which 
appears on the coins of that heroic monarch, 





as it did in his actual face when his bone 


were disinterred at Dunfermline, about thirty 
years ago. The prevalent tallness of the peo- 
ple of Potsdam, many of whom are descended 
from the gigantic guards of Frederick I. ; the 
Spanish features observable in the people of 
the county of Galway, in which, some centu- 
ries ago, some Spanish settlements were made; 
and the hereditary beauty of the women of 
Prague, are well known facts, which have fre- 
quently attracted the attention of chronolo- 
gists. The burgesses of Rome (the most in- 
variable portion of every population) exhibit, 
| at the present day, precisely the same type of 
| face and form as their ancestors, whose busts 
| may be seen carved in relief on the ancient 
sarcophagi ; and the Jewish physiognomies, 
portrayed upon the sepulchral monuments of 
Egypt, are identical with those which may be 
observed among modern Jews in the streets 
of any of our great cities. 








An English paper states that several cases 
of bad health had been traced to papering 
rooms with green paper. The coloris formed 
in part of arsenic, In some parts of Germa- 
ny this kind of paper has been forbidden by 
the authorities. 





Proféssor Silliman says that the aggregate 
destruction of hnman life, annually, in this 
country, from the use of burning fluid and 
camphene, is greater than by all the accidents 
with steamboats and railroads. 





The human voice has been heard across the 
Straits of Gibralter, a distance of more than 
ten miles. This unly happens in a peculiar 
state of the weather. ‘The sound of a milita- 
ry band has been heard seventy miles on a clear 
frosty morning. 





The soil of Siberia at the close of the sum- 
mer, is found still frozen for fifty-six inches be- 
neath the surface, and the dead, that have laid 
in their coffins for one hundred and fifty years, 
have been taken up uuchanged in the least. 





M. Arago, the celebrated astronomer of Pa- 
ris, announces the discovery of another planet, 
but does not describe its position. It is be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh magnitude. It 





was first seen by M. Duther, of Bonn, 
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Progress or Mankinp.—The immense | 
strides in progress which civilized men have | 
made within the last two centuries, are really | 
incredible, until the subject is thoroughly con- | 
sidered. Yet we do not exagerate when we | 
say that a journeyman mechanic, in the pre- | 
sent day, lives substantially better than a no- 
ble did four centuries ago. There still sur ; 
vives 2 household book, kept by one of the | 
great Dukes of Northumberland, which | 
leaves no doubt on this subject. From that | 
volume we learn that his grace breakfasted | 
on ale and herrings, and dined usually on 
boiled beef, and was as ignorant, at supper, ‘| 
of the luxury of tea or coffee, as he was, in | \ 
his household furniture, of carpets, sofas, or 
hair mattrasses. In the Poston letters, writ- || 


ten about the middle of the fifteenth century, |) 


| 
we have further evidence of the almost in- 


credible want of physical comforts among || 


the upper classes. The Duke of Norfolk, of | 
that day one of the greatest of English no- 
blemen, was often in need of the smallest 
sums of money, while persons of less exalted 
rank had frequently to submit to the greatest 
privations for want of a few shillings. The 
richest men in the land dressed poorer, were 
lodged more rudely, and ate coarser food in 
those times, than any industrious mechanic of, 
ourown. Even as late as Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the royal floors were covered with rush- 
es, instead of carpet. 


cond, consort of Mary, Elizabeth's sister, | 


visited England, his courtiers wrote back to 
Spain, that the people lived in huts of net- 
tles and mud, and slept on logs, for pillows, | 





What is the difference between the cases of 


the lawyer and the doctor? Ans—Those || 


of the former are always plain and clear; while 
those of Esculapius are always “ despérate.” 


What is the difference between a thought 
striking you, and your falling into the Atlan- 
tic? Ans—ln the one case you have a mo- 
tion, in the other an ocean [a nocean] has you. 


What noun is most admired by the ambi- 
tious? Ans.—Re-nown. 


When you are ‘in Rum’ (Rome) do as the 
‘Rum’ns’ do. 


When Philip the Se- |; 





. Valedictory. 
With this number, our Editorial connection 


|| with the Western Literary Miscellany will 


cease. For several months past our business 
has been such, that we could not give that at- 
tention to our work that we ought, in justice 
to ourself and our readers. We have, there- 
fore, made an arrangement, to fill the chair 
Kditorial, which, we think, will most admira- 
'| bly meet the wishes and expectations of our 
| patrons and friends. We have securedithe 
|| serv ices of Mrs. Exrecta M. Suripox, who 
i | will in future conduct the Miscellany, to the 
|| satisfaction of all concerned.’ This lady is too 
well known, both to our readers and the pub- 
‘lic, to need any formal introduction from us. 
| We shall, therefore, excuse ourself from any 
| such work of supererrogation, and simply 
‘conduct our successor to the chuir editorial, 





, and making our best bow, shall retire, with 
_ the consciousness that we have done our ut- 
| most to benefit our readers, and to bless man- 
| kind; and that where we have failed, it has 

not been for the want of interest or endeavor, 
| but for lack of ability. And we retire, cun- 
| scious that the future will open a brighter 
era for the Miscellany, that its interests will 


', be watched over, not with more assiduity, but 
| with greater ability. 


And we believe that 
' the friends of the Magazine will rally around 
it, and raise it far above all embarrassment, 
‘ and that with,renewed vigor, and with an ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness, it will continue 
to progress, 

Reader, we shall retire blessing yon, and 
being blessed by many, for whom we have 


'; labored, if not with success, yet with antiring 


zeal and industry. Let all rally around the 
| Miscellany, and it will triumph in its onward 
4, progress © increased and increa-ing respebta- 
bility and usefulness. D. F. Quimpy. 


Salutatory. 


| 
|" In assuming the responsibilities of an Edi- 
i 
i 





tor, it ‘is quite natural that one should have 
many misgivings, concerning the ultimate suc- 
cess of the undertaking. The great public 


| looms up before the mind, and one quite for- 


| gets that the fearful array is composed of 


' individuals possessing human hearts and kind- 
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ly sympathies, willing to accept the best offer- 


ings of those who strive to serve them—ac- | 


cepting the one talent, if that be all the gift 
possessed. 

In our future acquaintance, kind readers, 
may I think of you, not as a dread array of 
captions critics, but as a large circle of indul- 
gent friends; while to you, as friends, I dedi- 
cate the best possible improvement of the ene 
talent, for which I am accountable. §o short 
a time has elapsed since an Editoria] change 
was first thought of, that there has been no 
time for the A ee of any plans for the 
futire. It is sufficient to say, however, that 
Excelsior is themotto. 

Tt ‘affords me pleasure to mention a fact. 


| Tue Mare Law.—The great question is 
: settled in Michigan, and the Maine Law is 
| shown to be the will of the people, by a much 
larger majority than has been given by any 
|| other State. 
‘| « How many glad thanksgivings arise daily, 
from hitherto despairing hearts, for this glo- 
/ Pious result! And though there must yet be 
| months of, perhaps, accumulated suffering, 
how many are enduring hopefully, knowing 
_ that “the hour of deliverance draweth nigh.” 
In the name of the women of the State of 
| Michigan, we thank the neble-hearted voters. 
|| ‘The spirit of '76 has not departed.” “Our 
| native land, its altars, and its homes” will be 
|| protected. 








omitted by the retiring Editor, that he is still | 
one of < Publishers, and will, hereafter, de- | Our Exchanges. 

vote himself more exclusively to the financial | The Student——N. A. Cauxtns, Editor.— 
business of the Magazine, which will prevent | |The July No. of this interesting Magazine 
his being so much overtaxed, as he has been || presents an appearance of unusual interest. 











for a few months past. By our united efforts, 
we hope to make the Miscellany an acceptable 
visitor in every family in all the great North- 
west. 
Shall we be sustained? Hope echoes back 
the cLeering word, Susrarnen. 
Execra M. SuHe.pon. 





Western Literary Cabinet. 

After our Magazine had gone to press, we 
concluded to change the name of MisceLLANy 
to Casinet, for the reason that the Literary 
Messenger, of Buffalo, and the Literary Mis- 
cellany, of Detroit,. are often mistaken for 
each other, to the detriment of the interests 
of each, so far as subscriptions and communi- 
cations are concerned. Mere change of name 
will, of course, make no difference to our sub- 
scribers. . 4 

[tig thought best to depénd rather upon an 
ineraased numberof subscribers, to enable us 
to improve the Magazine, than to increase the 
price of subscription. If we cas get poLLars 
enough, we can do all we wish, and all our 
readers can reasonably require ; and we shall 
be sadly‘disappointed if we cannot make the 
Western Literary Cabinet richly worth one 
DOLLAR A YEAR. 


| The work is deservedly a favorite with the 
| class for whom it is especially designed.— 
|| Published by Fowlers & Wells, New York. 


Terms, $1 a year in advance. 


| The Musical World and Times—Published 
_ bv Storrs & Willis, New York.—Fanny Fern’s 
| Department, in this excellent publication, is 
| worth the subscription price—the music is 
| valuable. Altogether, it is a very cheap pub- 
| lication, at $3 a year. Every lover of music 
and good reading should have a copy. 


The Water Cure Journal, for July, is 
| brim-full of interest. Though not, a rigid 
_hydropathist ourself, we believe the Water 
Cure Journal, in inculcating habits of daily 
bathing, and in spreading abroad correct ideas 
in regard to the general rules of health, and 
in imparting a more thorough knowledge of 
the human system, is doing great good, and we 
rejoice to know it is well patronized. Fow- 
lers & Wells, New York. Terms, $1 a year. 


Harpers’ New Monthly for July, is an unu- 
sually choice number. Next to visiting the 
scenery itself, is the reading of those well- 
written “Sketches of the Upper Mississippi.” 
There are, also, fine views of Lake George, 
to cheer the fancy with visions of shady groves, 
of Nature’s beauty quietude, and  deli- 
cious coolness. Altogether, Harper seems to 
us the Prince of Monthlies. 


For sale by J. A. Roys, Woodward Aven- 








|| ue, Detroit. 





